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PORES! 


WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your 
mouth and neglect your pores, the myriad mouths 
of your skin?. The pores are the safety valves 
of the body. If they be kept in perfect order by 
constant and intelligent bathing, a very general 
source of danger from disease is avoided. HAND 
SAPOLIO is unequaled as a gentle, efficacious pore- 
opener. It does not gloss them over, or chemically 
dissolve their health-giving oils, yet clears them 
thoroughly, by a method of its own. 








AFTER A REFRESHING BATH with 
HAND SAPOLIO, every one of the 2,381,248 
healthily-opened pores of your skin will shout as 
through a trumpet, “For this relief, much thanks ! ” 
Five minutes with HAND SaPOLio equals hours of 

~ so-called Health Exercises. 


Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 
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’LL attend to it after the holi- 
days.” 

“Just as soon as Christmas 
is over, I’ll take the matter up.” 

“Oh, I can’t go to any com- 
mittee meetings in December! 
I’m so dreadfully busy.” 

“Calls? No, indeed! I don’t make calls at 
this time of year. I have too much to do.” 

And what is she doing, this busy woman? 
She is making out long lists of names, and 
writing against each name a “ present” of one 
kind or another; she is lying awake at night, 
jaded with a day’s shopping, and thinking who 
has been forgotten. Heavens! there is Mary 
Robinson! Mary sent a sachet-bag last Christ- 
mas, and, of course, something must be sent her 
this Christmas; and then this Giver-of-gifts 
groans and turns on her sleepless pillow, and 
wishes Mary and her sachet-bag in ballyhack! 
Is this an exaggeration? Alas! no; it may even 
go further: this sleepless lady, revolving her 
Christmas debts in her tired mind, will suddenly, 
with a pang of relief, bethink her of a certain 
little spool-box of gray linen, painted with snow- 
drops and tied with pink ribbon;—it is just 
the thing for Mary Robinson! To be sure, last 
Christmas this spool-box was sent to her—in all 
the bravery of white paper and holly sprig and 
gay ribbons; there was a “ Merry Christmas” 
eard tucked into one corner, which announced 
that the box came “ with Jane Smith’s love and 
best wishes.” The Giver-of-gifts had read this 
card, opened the gay little package, looked at the 
spool-box, and said, “ Oh, how kind!—so pretty.” 
And after displaying it for a moment to her 
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family (who showed indifferent interest), she 
had put it on her show counter—which was 
probably a smal] table, where she stacked the 
loot o* ‘he Day. Christmas night she had sat 
down at her desk with another list: “ things 
to be acknowledged.” 

“Oh, now, look here, dear,” growled a 
friendly voice at the fireside, “do drop that 
nonsense, and go to bed. You are tired out.” 





fester bese. 
—_— 


ON THE TOP SHELF OF THE CLOSET. 
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“Oh, I can’t, dear,” she had sighed; “ I’ve 
got to get my thanks off.” 

“Thanks!” the kindly growl went on. 
“Oh, you women!—you call it ‘thanks,’ do 
you? It’s execrations; ‘ curses, not loud, but 
deep.’ ” 

“Oh, Tom dear, not before the children! 
I’ll get through in a quarter of an hour.” 

“Hang Christmas!” the Bear said, anx- 
iously—for indeed the Giver-of-gifts did look 
worn out. But she wrote a very pretty note 
to Jane Smith; she said the spool-box was 
perfectly sweet, and Jane was perfectly dear 
to send it; licked a stamp on to the envelope; 
and with a tired sigh told her Bear that she 
had got most of those dreadful notes written, 
thank Heaven! The next day the spool-box, 
carefully wrapped up to keep it clean, was 
put away (with A.’s pin-cushion, and B.’s sil- 
ver penholder, and C.’s cut-glass mucilage- 
bottle, ete.) on the top shelf of the spare- 
room closet. It was as good a place as 
any ;—the poor Christmas lady, as it happens, 
never uses spool-boxes, she has already two 
pin-cushions for every bedroom in the house, 
and her little boy gave her a silver penholder 
on her last birthday. So why should not the 
accumulation of the unnecessary be put on 
the top shelf of the spare-room closet? This 
shelf is one of the things the tired woman 
thinks of as she lies awake, harassed by her 
“debts.” She must give something to A., be- 
cause A. gave something to her;—to B., to C., 
for the same timid and foolish reason. Oh, if 
she could only give back that pin-cushion, 
what a relief to mind and purse! It is then 
that the insidious thought of B.’s mucilage- 
bottle comes to her, just as, a little while ago, 
she decided to use the spool-box which it was 
so perfectly dear in Jane Smith to give. But 
there is a haunting fear at the back of the 
tired mind: suppose she should make a mis- 
take? Suppose, by some horrid freak of 
memory, she should send B.’s bottle to B.? 
Sut no; the very day after Christmas, last 
year, she had written the donors’ names on 
those things on the top shelf. Perhaps this 
very contingency was latent in her mind at 
the time. Of course, there remains the 
ghastly chance that Jane Smith showed Mary 
Robinson that spool-box before she sent it. 
But, no! that is too dreadful a thought. It 
shall go, neatly wrapped up in white paper, 
tied with ribbons (a little wider than last 
year), with a Christmas-card (slightly more 
expensive than the one Jane used), and Mary 
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will receive it, and say, “Oh, how kind!—so 
pretty!” and write her note of thanks Christ- 
mas evening, declaring that the box is per- 
fectly sweet, and the tired Giver perfectly 
dear to have thought of her. 

“Thought of her!” how much thought, my 
mistresses, has been here? How much senti- 
ment, how much love, how much sense of fit- 
ness, how much honor for and commemora- 
tion of the Supreme Gift to the world? Trav- 
esty, deceit, dishonor! She is not: only 
“tired” because of her folly, this silly wom- 
an; she is far more than tired: she is be- 
littled in her own eyes, she is coarsened in her 
instincts, she is blunted in her spiritual per- 
ceptions. Whereas this year she may have 
winced in doing up that spool-box, next year 
she will make a joke of it. No one can do 
dishonor to the Ideal and remain unspotted. 
Can we, any of us, who have secretly used 
Jane’s spool-box to pay our own debts to 
Mary, deny this? Unless the Giver-of-gifts 
is willing that Jane should know how her gift 
has been used, and that Mary should be aware 
of the history of the pretty box that comes 
to her bearing “ love and best wishes,” unless 
the Christmas debtor is willing to have every- 
thing open and aboveboard, she must admit 
the shame and realize that her fatigued deceit 
has left a spot upon her soul. Of course, if 
she is able to say to Mary Robinson, “ This 
spool-box was given me last Christmas; I am 
sending it to you now, as a token that I 
think of you—” or something to that effect, 
all is well. Mary may not be particularly 
flattered, but the Ideal of Christmas giving 
is not dishonored and the Christmas atmos- 
phere is just so much clearer and purer, just 
so much more worthy of the divine Gift which 
the poor, dishonored Day is meant to mark. 
But how many of us would be willing to say 
this? How secret we are about that shelf in 
the spare-room closet! 

And secrecy is confession. 

When we look seriously at the flippant deg- 
radation of Christmas, which has suddenly 
become so marked, and at the spiritual deca- 
dence which accompanies it, we shall proba- 
bly, most of us, say that it is time to call a 
halt. This miserable and foolish business of 
giving because we have received, encouraged as 
it is by shopkeepers, fed by our own mean am- 
bition and vanity, nourished by a paltry un- 
willingness to “ be under obligations,” and by 
the mere fashion of the period which decrees 
Christmas excesses,—this silly and fatiguing 





“BUT I HATE OPALS.” 


custom has got to stop;—and women are the 
folk to stop it! Here is a reform fresh to 
our hands. Here is a work waiting for us. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO CHRISTMAS WAS NOT 


It 


needs common sense, not legislation; it 


needs reverent souls, not political power. 
And the time is ripe for it now! 
“What! no presents?’ some one says, 


shocked and disapproving, “no Christmas?” 
On: the contrary, the very fullest and most 
beautiful Christmas! 

“ But no presents?” Presents? Of course! 
The world cannot lose the deep excitement 
of childhood during all the busy, happy weeks 
before the 25th of December; it cannot lose 
the delight of surprised love, the pleasant 
warmth of the heart to find that friendship 
remembers. We cannot give these things up; 


they are dear and sacred 
in themselves; dearer 
and more sacred when 
they are gathered up in 
reverent hearts, and held, 
as one holds a jewel in 


the sunshine, to catch 
the light that streams 
from a Baby cradled 


“between two beasties,” 
in a thatched stable near 
the Inn. No; they were 
Wise Men, it will be re- 
membered, who bore gifts 
of gold, frankincense and 
myrrh: 


Three caskets they bore on 
their saddle-bows, 
Three caskets of gold, 
with golden keys; 
Their robes were of crimson 
silk, with rows 
Of bells and pomegranates 
and furbelows, 
Their turbans like blos- 
soming almond-trees. 


Thus, out of the East,’ 
that first Christmas, 
bearing gifts, rode the 
Wise Men. Let us, too, 
bear gifts, but let us be 
wise! Let us array our- 
selves against the cheap 
and tawdry desecration 
of the Day—but not 
against the crimson 
robes, and the rows of 
bells and pomegranates 
and furbelows, the ecas- 
kets and the perfumes, 
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A BURDEN. and all the signs and 
symbols of peace and 
good-will. Perhaps the first step towards 


wisdom will be to fill ourselves with the 
spirit of Christmas, the deep purpose of 
service and good-will and peace. This 
is, however, the intimate affair of each soul, 
and does not admit of rule or precept; it is 
the subjective side of Christmas. But it is 
the objective side that calls so loudly for 
reform—calls more loudly each year, for cer- 
tainly things are getting rapidly worse. 
Twenty-five years ago, Christmas was not the 
burden that it is now; there was less haggling 
and weighing, less quid pro quo, less fatigue 
of body, less weariness of soul; and, most of 
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all, there was less loading up with trash. The 
statement of a certain shopkeeper in this re- 
gard may be taken as typical of the whole 
situation: 

“Why,” inquired a thoughtful customer, 
“do you have these dreadful things for sale?” 

The shopkeeper laughed. “Yes, they are 
dreadful,” he admitted;—and indeed they 
were, “gift books,” bound in gilded plush, 
with painted ivory (or celluloid) landscapes 
let into the covers; they were, in every de- 
tail, a triumph of bad taste, 
and they were all ticketed $10. 
“Of course they are dread- 
ful,” this intelligent man 
said, “but what can I do? 
People want something that 
shows money. You don’t 
know how many people come 
in at Christmas time and say: 
‘I want to buy a present for 
ten dollars—I don’t care 
what.’ Then the clerk shows 
this gift book, and they pay 
their ten dollars and walk 
out, Half of ’em don’t even 
look inside; it’s the ten dol- 
lars’ worth of cover they 
want.” 

Now could there be any- 
thing more melancholy than 
such Christmas giving ?—un- 
less, indeed, it is the melan- 
choly of the bargain coun- 
ters of department stores just 
before Christmas, or the mel- 
ancholy of the out-of-town 
cars, crowded with weary wom- 
en lugging home presents they 
feel obliged to give to per- 
sons who do not want them. 
And each year more pres- 
ents are being given, more 
“debts” are being in- 
curred, more spare-room 
closets are used as clear- 
ing-houses. We want to 
realize this in all its force 
before we draw up our dec- 
laration of reform, the first 
paragraph of which is that 
we pledge ourselves to the 
honor and glory of Christ- 
mas! 

The next may be the as- 
sertion of our purpose to ex- 
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press the spirit of Christmas by gifts which 


shall signify one of three things (or, perhaps, 
all of them): 


Love; 
Friendship ; 
Human kindness. 


Such gifts do not imply money; they do not 
necessitate fatigue; they have nothing to do 
with debtors and creditors; and they never 
know the kind of secrecy which is shame. 
The moment we put our Christmas 
giving on this basis, we draw the first 
breath of freedom,—for we shall not 

give a single present we don’t 


THE WORLD CANNOT LOSE THE EXCITEMENT OF CHILDREN. 
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want to give! Think of that, giving only 
what our hearts honestly prompt us to 
give!—why, it cuts that long list in half, 
right away. There is no lying awake at night 
to think how on earth we are 
going to repay Mary Robin- 
son;—for if she loved us 
when she sent that spool-box, 
we are not her debtors;—we 
owe nothing but to love one 
another. And if she did not 
love us, so much the worse 
for Mary! and it is the 
merest kindness to refrain 
from “paying back,” so that 
another Christmas she may 
be free, too. 

Of course, this course of 
action will not abolish spool- 
boxes; it will only make 
them appropriate; it will be- 
stow them where they belong 
—for some there be who like 
spool-boxes. And it will not 
abolish the thought and plan- 
ning—only it will be pleasant 
thought, not anxious and 
harassed and perhaps (such 
things have been known!) 
bad-tempered! In our re- 
form we will have to think, 
and think hard; the giving 
of gifts, even in the right 
spirit, is a difficult business, 
for who can tell what other 
people want? How many 
sighs are breathed on Christ- 
mas morning: “Oh dear, I 
did want a ring, but I hate 
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may hit or you may miss; but the results were 
none the less unsatisfactory all round, for 
we all want to hit. So, of course, the think- 
ing and planning must go on when the re- 
form comes; but we will 
swear to ourselves that it 
shall be done with peace, or 
not done at all, “I am ma- 
king a linen centrepiece for 
you,” writes one who is in the 
spirit on the Lord’s Day, 
“but it will not be finished 
in time for the 25th, because 
I have been so much occu- 
pied that I could not get 
time for embroidery ;—and I 
would not put in a single 
stitch that was hurried or 
worried; I wanted it to carry 
nothing but peace to you.” 
No; we reformers will think 
and plan, joyfully, and en- 
deavor not to give poetry to 
the prosaic, nor opals to the 
superstitious. But as it is so 
hard, even for divining love, 
to be sure on these matters, 
we might take one further 
step in our reform: where any 
uncertainty exists, let us 
give as a token of love, or 
friendship, or human _ kind- 
ness, something that, while 
expressing these things, will, 
at least, be harmless. Let it 
be something that does not 
last ;—that brings the mean- 
ing and vanishes !—something 
that never will know the in- 


opals!” “Well, there, I’m dignity of the top shelf of the 
sure it was very kind in spare-room closet! 

William—but I should s0 A knock at a friend’s door 
much rather have had a on Christmas morning and 
really handsome card - case the clasp of a hand do 
than this purse. Not but WEARY WOMEN SHOPPING. this. A growing plant does 


that it’s very nice, I’m sure, 

only—” and then a sigh. “ Yes, I did want 
books. But—well, I hate poetry. Still, this 
is very interesting, of course,—” and so on. 
Smothered or audible sighs, as the breeding 
of the recipient may suggest; but sighs, all 
the same. 

Let us say that in giving the opals and the 
purse there was, on the part of the giver, no 
violation of the spirit of Christmas; it was 
only the chance of war, so to speak;—you 


it. Yes, the loaf of bread, 
the jug of wine—but, most of all, thou 
beside me, singing in the wilderness!—the 
personal revelation does it. Suppose a letter 
came on Christmas morning, to say — not 
“vou are perfectly dear to have sent me a 
spool-box,” but “I want you to know that 
your patience, or courage, or tenderness, dur- 
ing this last year, will help me to live more 
bravely and courageously and lovingly this 
next year!” What a Christmas present the 














THE HOUSE OF LOVE 


receipt of such a letter would be to any one 
of us! how we would take heart to live our- 
selves! what a Christmas present for any one 
of us to send to the human heart that has 
given us courage for the burden and heat of 
the day! Compare it with the contents of 
the spare-room closet. To be sure, such a 
message of the soul cannot often be sent, for 
the people whose courage helps us to live are 
not too plenty. But there are plenty of plain 
folk, folk like ourselves, who certainly mean 
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well, even if they are not inspiring, folk to 
whom we want to say “ Merry Christmas!”— 
and to put into their hands some sign of our 
words ;—to these people, if we do not know 
clearly what they wish, let us give the evanes- 
cent, the vanishing symbol of our thought. 

Thus will Christmas be lifted from the 
dust of trivialities into which we have flung 
it. 

And thus, indeed, we shall be lifted to the 
level of Christmas! 








THE HOUSE OF LOVE 


BY THEODOSIA GARKISON 


ABoveE the door of Love these words should be, 


‘Enter ye in, my Faithful who love me,” 


So might they pass who stay to judge, condemn,— 


Those guests who only crave Love’s love of them. 
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Hail, Mary, fall of grace— 

iss “3 Ah, hearts of men, 
Look up and live, life’s tide is at the turn! 
No longer now the homesick flesh shall yearn, 
Stretch up blind hands, and grovel and fall again. 
At last the Potter mingles with the Clay: 
Time and eternity are met to-day. 


And When she saw him she was troubled— 


Ay, 
Let them be born, but not of us, O Lord! 
Thy glory is our blinding, and thy sword 
Cuts out our path too lonely and too high, 
To pierce our hearts at the last. Ah, what are we? 
Dreaded of all our own, we shrink from thee! 


And laid him in a manger— 


ven so: 

Always the heaven arches to the earth. 

Behold the maker of Adam meek for birth, 
The rider of the whirlwind cradled low. 

Up through the beasts he led the souls of men, 
Among the beasts he shall be born again. 


























Drawn by HENRY HUTT. 





Because there was no room in the inn— 

Ah me, 
And was there ever room? Since time began 
There is no welcome for the Son of Man: 
Our hearts of earth are crowded. Even he 
Who waits Messiah, waits him not to-night, 
And stones the prophets in their endless flight. 
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Shepherds abiding in the field— 

They first 
Shall greet the Master Shepherd, and the sheep 
Shall thrill and nestle in their troubled sleep, 
Foresee the bloody knife, and know the worst 
For them and that great Lamb that must be slain, 
Pledged to his world forever by his pain. 


Behold, there came Wise men— 

From far away 
The patient waiters of the world draw near. 
“Ts it he? Is it he of whom we wait to hear?” 
The people ask them, and they answer, “ Yea,” 
And leave their gifts, but smile at king and priest, 
For wisdom comes forever from the East. 





Lo, the star went before them— 
And shall go, 

Till the last birth shall conquer death at last, 

And the worn globe into her rest hath passed, 

And every light is quenched we lit below. 

Ah, brothers, though the rays come faint and far, 

The sons of men must follow still that star! 
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CHAPTER I 
3 ANBRIDGE lies near enough 


to the great City to make per- 
ceivable after nightfall, along 
the southern horizon, the amal- 
gamated glow of its multitu- 
dinous eyes of electric fire. 
daytime the smoke of its mighty 





In the 
breathing in its race of progress and civili- 


zation darkens the southern sky. The trains 
of great railroad systems speed between Ban- 
bridge and the City. Half the male popula- 
tion of Banbridge and a goodly proportion of 
the female, have for years wrestled for their 
daily bread in the City, which the little vil- 
lage has long echoed, more or less feebly, 
though still quite accurately, with its own 
particular little suburban note. 

Mrs. Henry Lee and Mrs. William Van 
Dorn were being driven about Banbridge by 
Samson Rawdy, the best liveryman in Ban- 
bridge, in his best coach, with his best two 
horses. The horses, indeed, two fat bays, were 
considered as rather sacred to fashionable 
calls, as was the coach, quite a resplendent 
affair, with very few worn places in the cloth 
lining. Banbridge ladies never walked to 
make fashionable calls. Ladies who were 
better off in this world’s goods often displayed 
a friendly regard for those who could ill 
afford the necessary expense. Often one 
would invite «nother to call with her, de- 
fraying all the expenses of the trip, and Mrs. 
Van Dorn had so invited Mrs. Lee to-day. 
Mrs. Lee, who was a small, elderly woman, was 
full of deprecating gratitude and a sense of 
obligation which made it appear incumbent 
upon her not in any way to differ with her 


companion in any opinion which she might 
advance, and, as a rule, to give her the initia- 
tive in conversation during their calls, and the 
precedence in entry and retreat. 

Mrs. Van Dorn was as small as her com- 
panion, but with a confidence of manner 
which seemed to push her forward in the field 
of vision further than her size warranted. 

Mrs. Van Dorn sat quite erect on the very 
edge of the seat, and so did Mrs. Lee. Each 
held her card-case in her two hands encased 
in nicely cleaned white kid gloves. 

It was a wonderful day in May. The 
cherry-trees, of which there were many in 
Banbridge, were in full bloom, and tremulous 
with the winged jostling of bees. The yards 
of the village homes, or the grounds, as they 
were commonly designated, were gay with the 
earlier-flowering shrubs, almond and bridal- 
wreath and Japanese quince. 

“It is a beautiful day,” 
Dorn. 

“Yes, it is beautiful,” echoed Mrs. Lee. 

Her faded blue eyes, under the network 
of ingratiating wrinkles, looked aside, from 
self-consciousness, out of the coach window 
at a velvet lawn with a cherry-tree and a dark 
fir side by side, and a Japanese quince in the 
foreground. But Mrs. Van Dorn’s eyes, fol- 
lowing hers, saw something else. 

“That Whitlock house ought to be painted,” 
said she, and indicated severely with one 
white kid finger the house in the rear of the 
charming scene of spring. The house had not 
had a coat of fresh white paint for years, 
and furnished no more substance for back- 
ground than a gray cloud. 

Mrs. Lee’s eyes lost their rapt expression. 


said Mrs. Van 
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Tt was as if she woke with a start. “ Yes,” 
said she, “ it does need paint terribly.” 

After passing the Whitlock house, both 
ladies began pluming themselves, carefully 
rubbing on their white gloves and asking each 
other if their bonnets were on straight. 

“Your bonnet is so pretty,” said Mrs. Lee. 

“Tt’s a bonnet I have had two years, with a 
little bunch of violets and new strings,” said 
Mrs. Van Dorn, with conscious virtue. 

“Tt looks as if it had just come out of the 
store,” said Mrs. Lee. She was vainly con- 
scious of her own head-gear, which was quite 
new that spring, and distinctly prettier than 
the other woman’s. She asked again, osten- 
tatiously, if it were on straight. She hoped 
that Mrs. Van Dorn would remark upon its 
beauty, but she did not. Mrs. Lee’s superior 
bonnet had been a jarring note for her all the 
way. She felt in her inmost soul, though she 
would have been loath to admit the fact to 
herself, that a woman whom she had invited 
to make calls with her at her expense had 
really no right to wear a finer bonnet—that 
it was, to say the least, indelicate and tactless. 

“T wonder if Mrs. Morris is at home,” said 
Mrs. Van Dorn, as she got a card from her case. 

“T think it is doubtful, it is such a lovely 
day,” said Mrs. Lee, also taking out a card. 

Samson Rawdy threw open the coach door 
with a flourish and assisted the ladies to 
alight. He had a sensation of reverence as the 
odor of Russian violet came in his nostrils. 

“ When them ladies go out makin’ fashiona- 
ble calls, they have the best perfumery I ever 
seen,” he was fond of remarking to his wife. 

Sometimes he insisted upon her going out 
to the stable and sniffing in the coach by way 
of evidence, and she would sniff admiringly 
and unenviously. She knew her place. 

Mrs. Van Dorn and Mrs. Henry Lee, gath- 
ering up their silken raiment genteelly, hold- 
ing their visiting-cards daintily, went up the 
front-door steps, and Mrs. Lee, taking that 
duty upon herself, since she was Mrs. Van 
Dorn’s guest, pulled the door-bell, having first 
folded her handkerchief around her white 
glove. Then they waited in silence, listening 
for an approaching footstep. 

“How does my bonnet look?” whispered 
Mrs. Lee. 

Mrs. Van Dorn paid no attention, for then 
the door was opened and Mrs. Morris’s maid 
appeared, with cap awry and her white apron 
over a blue-checked gingham, which was 
plainly in evidence at the sides. 
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“Ts Mrs. Morris at home?” inquired Mrs. 
Van Dorn. 

The maid nodded an inarticulate response 
indicative of assent. The ladies gave her 
their cards and followed her into the best 
parlor, which was commonly designated in 
Banbridge as the reception-room. The best 
parlor was furnished with a sort of luxurious 
severity. It was a very large room, and the 
chairs and divans were rather scanty, but 
mostly irreproachable. There were a few 
pieces of staid old furniture of a much earlier 
period than the others, but they were in the 
background in the gloomy corners, and the 
new pieces were thrust firmly forward into 
greater evidence. 

Mrs. Van Dorn sat down on the corner of a 
fine velvet divan, and Mrs. Lee near her on 
the edge of a gold chair. Then they waited, 
while the maid retired with their cards. 

“It’s a pretty room, isn’t it?’ whispered 
Mrs. Lee, looking about. 

“ Beautiful.” 

“She kept a few pieces of her old furni- 
ture that she had in her old house when this 
new one was built, didn’t she?” 

“Yes. I suppose she didn’t feel as if she 
could buy all new.” 

“Did she have those vases on the mantel- 
shelf in the old house?” whispered Mrs. Lee, 
after a while; but Mrs. Van Dorn made a 
warning gesture, and instantly both ladies 
straightened themselves and looked pleasantly 
expectant, and Mrs. Morris appeared. 

She was a short and florid woman, and her 
face was flushed a deep rose; beads of per- 
spiration glistened on her forehead, her black 
hair clung to it in wet strands. In her ex- 
pression polite greeting and irritation and in- 
tense discomfort struggled for mastery. She 
had been house-cleaning when the door-bell 
rang, and had hastened to don her black skirt 
and black and white silk blouse. 

“T am so glad to find you in,” said Mrs. 
Van Dorn. 

“T am so glad I was in,” responded Mrs. 
Morris, with effusion. “I should have been so 
disappointed to miss your call.” 

“ How lovely your house is, Mrs. Morris!” 
said Mrs. Van Dorn, affably. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Morris. “ We like 
it very much. Of course there are things 
about the furnishings, but one cannot do 
everything in a minute.” 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Morris,” said Mrs. 
Lee, “ what could you possibly wish different 
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about the furniture? I think everything is 
perfectly sweet.” Mrs. Lee said sweet with an 
effect as if she stamped hard to emphasize 
it. She made it long and extremely sibilant. 

“Oh, of course you would rather have all 
your furniture new, than part new and part 
old,” said Mrs. Van Dorn; “ but, as you say, 
you can’t do everything at once; and then you 
take pleasure in picking up things as you can, 
and not doing everything at once.” 

Mrs. Van Dorn was inclined at times to be 
pugnaciously truthful when she heard any 
one else lie. She tempered her remarks, but 
there was a sting in them for her hostess, who 
had not expected to have such ready ac- 
quiescence. Mrs. Morris looked uneasily at 
an old red velvet sofa in a dark corner, which 
was not so dark that a worn place along the 
front edge did not seem to glare at her. She 
began absently calculating, while the conver- 
sation went on to other topics, if she could 
possibly manage a new sofa before summer. 

The result was that she replied, “ At least 
thirty-five dollars,” to a question which Mrs. 
Lee put, and both ladies stared at her so 
amazedly, with a side glance at each other, 
that she flushed and fairly stammered with 
confusion. 

“T really beg your pardon, Mrs. Lee,” said 
she. “I don’t believe I understood your ques- 
tion.” She had, in reality, not heard it at all. 

“Oh, I only asked,” said Mrs. Lee, while 
both she and Mrs. Van Dorn chuckled a little 
—*“T only asked if you knew if the new people 
in the Ranger place, ‘Willow Lake,’ were 
very rich.. I heard they were almost million- 
aires.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Morris. “ Yes, they are 
very rich. Very rich indeed. I suppose they 
are probably the richest people in Banbridge. 
Mr. Morris says he thinks they must be, from 
everything he hears.” 

“Of course it does not matter in one way 
or another whether they are rich or not,” said 
Mrs. Lee, for Banbridge still was provincial 
and untainted enough to hold innocently to 
the avowal for a preference for intrinsic 
worth over riches. 

“T hear that these new people have the 
name of being very generous with their 
money,” said Mrs. Morris. “I hear they 
about supported the church in Hillfield, New 
York, where they used to live, and Captain 
Carroll has joined the Village Improvement 
Society, and he says he is very much averse 
to trading with any but the local tradesmen.” 
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“The name is Carroll, isn’t it?” asked Mrs. 
Van Dorn. 

“Yes, it 
Carroll.” 

“T suppose he hasn’t any business, he is 
so very rich.” 

“Oh yes; he has something in the City. I 
dare say he does not do very much at it, but 
I presume he is an active man and does not 
want to be idle.” 

“ He’s got a wife and family, I hear,” said 
Mrs. Van’ Dorn. 

“Yes, he has a wife and his sister and two 
daughters and a son.” 

“ How old?” 

“ Well, I don’t really know. I haven’t seen 
any of them to speak to, but I have caught 
glimpses of them going by, and I should 
think the wife and sister were a little along, 
and the daughters quite young. It’s hard to 
tell, just seeing folks so. They are driving 
most of the time, you know.” 

Both calling ladies were leaning farther and 
farther towards Mrs. Morris with an absorp- 
tion of delight. It was as if the three had 
their heads together over a honey-pot. 

“Mr. Lee said he heard they had a fine 
turnout,” said Mrs. Lee. 

“Mrs. Peel told me she had heard so,” said 
Mrs. Van Dorn. “She was on the train 
going to the City yesterday. She said no 
such turnout had ever been in Banbridge. 
She said Mr. Peel said the horses never cost 
less than a thousand.” 

“A thousand!” repeated Mrs. Morris. 
“Mr. Morris said horses like those were never 
bought under twenty-five hundred, and Mr. 
Morris used to be a pretty good judge of horse- 
flesh. And I never saw such a coach in my 
life. It makes me think of stories of Colonial 
times, or English coaches for the nobility. It 
is wonderful. At least, it looks so from the 
window. I haven’t happened to be out in the 
street when it went past.” 

“Mr. Lee said he heard it cost two thou- 
sand,” said Mrs. Lee. “ And there is a gold- 
mounted harness.” 

“Mr. Van Dorn said Doctor Jerrolds told 
him that Mr. Carroll told him he expected 
to keep an automobile, and was afraid the 
Ranger stable wouldn’t be large enough,” said 
Mrs. Van Dorn. 

“Well, it is a handsome place,” said Mrs. 
Lee. 

“ Yes, it is, but these new people aren’t sat- 
isfied. They must have been used to pretty 
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grand things where they came from. They 
want the stable enlarged, as I said before, 
and a box stall. Mr. Carroll owns a famous 
trotter that he hasn’t brought here yet, be- 
cause he is afraid the stable isn’t warm 
enough. I heard he wanted steam-heat out in 
there, and a room finished for the coachman, 
and hardwood floors all over the house. They 
say he has two five-thousand-dollar rugs.” 

“The house is let furnished, I thought,” 
said Mrs. Van Dorn. 

“ Yes, it is, and the furniture is still there. 
The Carrolls don’t want to bring on many of 
their own things till they are sure the house 
is in better order.” 

“ Well, it is a great thing for Banbridge to 
have such people come here, if they are the 
right sort,” said Mrs. Van Dorn, rising to go; 
and Mrs. Lee followed her example, with a 
murmur of assent to the remark. 

“Must you go?” said Mrs. Morris, with an 
undertone of joy, thinking of her carpet up- 
stairs, and rising with thinly veiled alacrity. 
“Yes, it is an acquisition to Banbridge, 
and I guess there is no doubt about their 
being the right sort. Their giving so much 
to churches is enough to show that. I think 
we are very fortunate to have them here.” 

“ Have you called?” asked Mrs. Van Dorn, 
moving towards the door. 

“'No, I have not yet,” replied Mrs. Morris, 
preceding them to the door and opening it for 
them with no further delay. “I have not yet, 
but I intend to do so very soon; next week, 
if nothing happens. I have been pretty busy 
house-cleaning since they came, and that is 
only two weeks ago, but I am going to call.” 

“T think it is one’s duty to call on new- 
comers, with a view to their church-going, if 
nothing else,” said Mrs. Van Dorn, with a 
virtuous air. 

“So do I,” said Mrs. Lee. 

“Good afternoon,” said Mrs. Van Dorn. 
“ What a beautiful day it is!” 

Both ladies bade Mrs. Morris good after- 
noon and she returned the salutation. 

Samson Rawdy stood at the coach door, and 
both ladies stepped in. Then he stood wait- 
ing expectantly for orders. The ladies looked 
at each other. 

“Where shall we go next?’ asked Mrs. 
Lee. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Van Dorn, 
hesitatingly. “We were going to Mrs. Fair- 
field’s next, but I am afraid there won’t be 
time.” 
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“Tt really seems to me that we ought to 
call on those new people,” said Mrs. Lee. 
“Well, I think so too.” Mrs. Van Dorn 
turned to Samson Rawdy. “ Now you may 
drive to those new people who have moved into 
the Ranger place,” said she, “ Mrs, Carroll’s.” 


CHAPTER II 


HE Ranger place, where the newcomers 
T_T to Banbridge lived, was in some respects 

the most imposing house in Banbridge. 
It stood well back from the road, in extensive 
grounds dotted with stately groups of spruces 
and pines, and there was in the rear of the 
house a pond with a rustic bridge, fringed 
with willows, which gave the place its name, 
“ Willow Lake.” The little hollow which was 
profusely sprinkled with violets in the spring 
was named “ Idlewild.” It was in “ Idlewild ” 
that the new family, perverse to the spirit of 
the day, idled when the callers drove up the 
road in the best coach. 

There was in the little violet-sprinkled 
hollow a small building which the previous 
owners had christened “The Temple.” It 
stood in a film of gently undulating green 
under the filmy green willows, and was rather 
a thing of beauty and somewhat of a joy, if 
one had no malarial visions from the neigh- 
borhood of the pond. 

The Carroll ladies loved to pass away the 
time in that retreat veiled with cloudy green, 
through which they could see the dull glim- 
mer of the pond, like an old shield of silver, 
reflecting the waving garlands of the willows, 
which at that time of year were as beautiful 
as trees of heaven, having effects of waving 
lines of liquid green light, and the charming 
violet-blue turf around them. 

This afternoon all the female members 
of the Carroll family were out there. Cap- 
tain Carroll was in the City, and Eddy, 
who, being a boy, was more susceptible to the 
lash of atmospheric influence, had gone 
fishing. 

“TI wonder why Eddy likes to go fishing,” 
said Mrs. Carroll, in her sweet drawl. “ Eddy 
never caught anything.” 

“Perhaps he will to-day,” said her sister, 
Miss Anna Carroll. 

“T don’t think he will,” repeated Mrs. Car- 
roll. 

“You don’t have a very high opinion of 
your son’s powers as a fisherman, Amy,” 
said Ina, and they all laughed. The Carrolls 

















were an easy-to-laugh family, and always 
seemed to find delicious humor in one an- 
other’s remarks. 

“Amy never thinks any of us can catch 
anything,” said Charlotte, the younger daugh- 
ter, and they all laughed again. 

Mrs. Carroll was always Amy in her fam- 


ily. Never did one of her children address 
her as a parent. 

They were a charming group in the little 
green, gloomy place. They were as much alike 
as the roses on one bush; all were, although 
not tall, long and slim of body, and childishly 
round of face, with delicate coloring; all had 
pathetic dark eyes and soft lengths of dark 
hair. Mrs. Carroll and her husband’s sister, 
although not nearly related (Mrs. Carroll had 
married her many-times-removed cousin), 
resembled each other as if they had been sis- 
ters of one family, and the children resem- 
bled their mother. The only difference 
among any of them was a slight difference of 
expression that existed only in the younger 
girl, Charlotte, and that only at times. 
There were occasions when Charlotte Car- 
roll’s expression of soft and pathetic wistful- 
ness and pleading could change to an ex- 
pression of defiance, almost fierceness. 

She was the only one of them all who could 
lay claim to a genuine temper, although it 
was seldom in evidence. 

“Charlotte dear, you are just like your 
grandmother, dear Arthur’s mother, who was 
the worst-tempered and the loveliest woman 
in Kentucky,” Mrs. Carroll often remarked. 
The Carrolls came originally from Kentucky, 
and had lived there until after the births of 
the two daughters. When they were scarcely 
more than infants Arthur Carroll had ex- 
perienced the petty and individual, but none 
the less real, cataclysm of experience which 
comes to most men sooner or later. It is the 
earthquake of a unit, infinitesimal, but en- 
tirely complete of its kind, and possibly as 
far-reaching in its thread of consequences. 

Arthur Carroll had had his palmy days, when 
he was working with great profits, and, as he 
believed, with entire righteousness and regard 
to his fellow men, a coal-mine in the Ken- 
tucky mountains. He had inherited it from 
his father, as the larger part of his patrimony. 
When most of the property had been dissi- 
pated, at the time of the civil war, the elder 
Carroll, who was broken by years and reverses, 
used often to speak of this unimproved prop- 
erty of his, to his son Arthur, who was a 
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boy at the time. Anna, who was a mere baby, 
was the only other child. 

“When you are a man, Arthur,” he was 
fond of remarking—“ when you are a man, 
you must hire some money, sell what little is 
left here, if necessary, and work that coal- 
mine. I always meant to do it myself, and 
reckon I should have, if that damned war 
had not taken the money and the strength out 
of the old man. But when you are a man, 
Arthur, you must work that mine, that your 
poor old father always meant to get a fortune 
out of, and you must build up what the war 
has torn down.” 

The old man, who was gouty and full of 
weary chills of body and mind, used to sit 
in the sun and dream, to his faint solace, 
until Arthur was a grown man and through 
college, and Anna a young girl at school near 
by. What little had been left, with the 
bare exception of the home estate, the planta- 
tion, and the mine, had been sold to pay for 
Arthur’s education. Arthur had been out of 
college only one summer when his father died, 
an event that left him alone, as far as his 
immediate family was concerned, with the ex- 
ception of his sister Anna. The mother, 
whose proud spirit had fretted the flesh from 
her bones and drunk up her very blood with 
futile rage and repining, had died during the 
war. Then Arthur, who had control of every- 
thing, as his sister’s guardian, set to work to 
carry out his father’s cherished dream with re- 
gard to the coal-mine. He sold every foot of 
the estate to a neighboring planter, an old 
friend of his father’s, at a sacrifice, with a 
condition attached that he should have the 
option of buying it back for cash, at an ad- 
vanced price, at the end of five years. The 
purchaser, who was a shrewd sort, of Scotch 
descent curiously grafted on to an impetuous, 
hot-blooded Southern growth, looked at the 
slim young fellow with his expression of in- 
genuous, almost fatuous confidence in his 
leading-strings of fate, and considered that 
he was safe enough and had made a good bar- 
gain. He explained to Arthur that he was 
doing him an incalculable service in pur- 
chasing his patrimonial estate, when he an- 
nounced his decision so to do, after taking 
several weeks to conceal his alacrity. 

The boy, who was honorable to the finish, 
had been loath to ask, in the then reduced 
state of the property, for a loan on mortgage 
to the extent which he would require; there- 
fore he proposed this conditional sale as offer- 
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ing rather better, or at least more evident, 
security, and he regarded it in his own mind 
as practically amounting to the same thing. 

Then with the money obtained from the 
sale of his patrimony he went to work on his 
coal-mine. The mine had once been worked 
to a slight extent before Arthur’s father had 
come into possession. The previous owner 
had died bankrupt from lack of capital, and 
his minor daughter had inherited it. It was 
from the minor daughter that the elder Carroll 
had purchased it, partly with a view to assist- 
ing the child, who had been left penniless except 
for the mine, at the death of her father, who 
was, in fact, of a distant branch of Carroll’s 
own family. With the proceeds of the sale 
the girl was supported and educated; then she 
lost the remainder through the dishonesty of 
her guardian. That was the year after young 
Carroll began to work the mine. Then he 
married her. She was a beautiful girl, and 
helpless. as a flower. He married her without 
a cent to support her except the old coal- 
mine, and he worked as hard and bravely as a 
man could. And he prospered, to the utter 
amazement of everybody who watched him, 
and who had prophesied failure from the 
start. They opined that he was too young 
and had not enough capital to succeed, but 
he did succeed. He had undoubtedly a 
business head, and he was not afraid of work. 
In four years he was looked upon with re 
spect. People said he was fast getting rich. 
He went to the man who had bought the Car- 
roll place, at the end of the four years, with 
the money in his hand and proposed pur- 
chasing it. He had not a doubt, such was his 
trust in the friendliness of the man, that he 
would gladly consent and pat him on the 
back with fatherly affection for his success; 
but, to his amazement, he was refused. He 
went away disappointed, and yet with his 
faith unshaken. He did not know what tran- 
spired later on, when negotiations which would 
materially enhance the value of the property 
were being carried on with a railroad by the 
planter, who was himself one of the railroad 
directors. 

About six months after Arthur’s attempt 
to purchase back his ancestral acres, and 
while he was at high tide of a small pros- 
perity, this same man came to him with a 
proposal for him to furnish on contract a 
large quantity of coal to this same railroad. 
Arthur jumped at the chance. The contract 
was drawn up by a lawyer in the nearest 
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town and.signed. Arthur, trusting blindly 
to the honesty and good-will of everybody, 
had hurried for his train without seeing more 
than that the stipulated rates had been prop- 
erly mentioned in the contract. His wife was 
ill; in fact, Charlotte was only a few days 
old, and he was anxious and eager to be home. 
There had been no strikes at that period in 
that vicinity, and indeed comparatively few 
in the whole country. Arthur would almost 
as soon have thought of guarding in his con- 
tract against an earthquake; but the strike 
clause was left out, and there was a strike. 
In consequence he was unable to fill the con- 
tract without ruin, and he was, therefore, 
ruined. In the end the old friend of his 
father’s who had purchased his patrimony re- 
mained in undisputed possession of it, with 
an additional value of several thousands 
from the passage of the railroad through one 
end of the plantation, and had, besides, the 
mine. Arthur had sold the mine at a nom- 
inal price to pay his debts, to a third party 
who represented this man. He had been left 
actually penniless with a wife and two babies 
to support, but as his pocket became empty 
his very soul had seemed to become full to 
overflowing with the rage and bitterness of 
his worldly experience. He had learned that 
the man whom he had trusted had instigated 
the strike; he learned about the railroad deal. 
One night he went to his plantation with a 
shotgun. He approached the house which 
had formerly been his own home, where the 
man was living then. He fully intended to 
shoot him. He had not a doubt but he should 
do it, and he had always considered that he 
should have carried out this purpose had not 
an old horse which the man had purchased 
with the estate, and which was loose on the 
lawn, from some reason or other, whinnied 
eagerly, and sidled up to him and thrust her 
nose over his shoulder. He had been used, 
when a boy, to feed her sugar, and she re- 
membered. Arthur went away through the 
soft Southern moonlight without shooting the 
man. Somehow it was because of the horse, 
though he never knew why it was. But the 
bitterness and the hate of the man who had 
wronged him never left him. The next day 
he went North. 

No one in the little Kentucky village knew 
what had become of Arthur Carroll for some 
time, with the exception of an aunt of Mrs. 
Carroll’s, who was possessed of some property 
and who lived there. She knew, but she told 
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nothing, probably because she had a fierce 
pride of family, although she had not shown 
a disposition to undertake the support of her 
niece when she was left destitute, and be- 
cause there was nothing especially creditable 
to tell. After years the Carroll girls, Ina and 
Charlotte, had come back to their father’s 
birthplace and attended a small school some 
three miles distant from the village, a select 
young ladies’ establishment which their 
mother had attended, and they had visited 
rather often at their great-aunt Catherine’s. 
After they had finished school, the great-aunt 
had paid the bills, although nobody knew it, 
not even the elderly sisters who kept the 
school, since the aunt lied and stated that 
Captain Carroll*had sent the money. 

The feminine Carrolls had been speaking 
of this old aunt that spring day as they sat 
idly in the little temple beside the pond. They 
had indulged in a few low, utterly gentle, and 
unmalicious laughs of reminiscence at some 
of her eccentricities, then they had agreed 
that she was a good old soul, and said no more 
of her, but gazed with languorous delight at 
the spring scene misty with green’ and rose 
and gold like the smoke of some celestial 
fire. 

Through the emerald dazzle of the trailing 
willow boughs could be seen a small bloom- 
ing apple-tree and a bush full of yellow 
flowers. Miss Anna Carroll and Ina held 
books in their laps, but they never looked in 
them. They were all very well dressed and 
they wore quite a number of fine jewels on 
their hands and at their necks, particularly 
Mrs. Carroll. 

“Amy’s amethysts 
chameleons’,” said Ina. 
they are.” 

“Lovely,” said Charlotte, gazing admir- 
ingly. “The next time I go to a dance, you 
promised I should wear the necklace, Amy.” 

“You will not go to a dance for a long, 
time in Banbridge, sweet, I fear,” said Mrs. 
Carroll, with leving commiseration. 

“Somebody will call soon, and we shall be 
asked to something,” said Charlotte, with con- 
viction. “ They always have parties in places. 
Did we ever live in a place where they did 
not? And we have lived in so many.” 

“ Nobody has called yet,” Ina said. 

“ Somebody will,” declared Charlotte, who 
had more incisiveness of speech than the 
others. She was younger than Ina, but she 
might have been as old, from her manner. 
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“We have only been here three weeks,” 
said Miss Anna Carroll, who was a beautiful 
woman, and, but for a certain stateliness of 
carriage, might have seemed but little older 
than her elder niece. 

“ Somebody may be calling this afternoon,” 
said Ina, “and the maid has gone out, and 
we should not know they called.” 

“Oh, let them leave their cards,” said Mrs. 
Carroll, easily. “That is the only way to re- 
ceive calls, and make them. If one could 
only know when people would be out, but not 
have them know you knew, always — that 
would be lovely,—and if one only knew when 
they were coming, so one could always be out 
—that would be lovelier still.” Mrs. Carroll 
had a disjointed way of speaking, when she 
essayed a long speech, that had almost an 
infantile effect. 

“ Amy, how very ungracious of you, dear,” 
said Miss Anna Carroll. “You know you 
always love people when you really do meet 
them.” 

“Oh yes,” replied Amy, “I know I love 
them, but I don’t love to have them call. I 
really hope some one is calling this after- 
noon.” 

Ina sprang up. “I am going to run and 
peek,” said she. Presently she returned, 
shaking with stifled merriment. “ There is 
some one, there is some one,” she whispered, 
as if the callers might possibly hear her. 
“There is a coach and pair of horses out be- 
fore the gate. I saw something whisk that 
wasn’t a branch of a tree or a bush, and I 
looked, and it was a horse’s tail. Then I 
saw another tail whisk, and I went a little 
farther, and I saw the black top of the car- 
riage, and it is in front of our house. There 
are callers.” 

Charlotte rose. 
she. 

“Sit down, Charlotte honey,” 
mother. 

“But it is rude, inhospitable.” 

“Oh no, dear.” 

“To sit down, honey,’ 
and Charlotte sat down. 

Meantime Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Van Dorn 
were ringing the door-bell of the Carroll 
house. They rang the bell, and waited, and 
nobody came. 

“Tid you ring the bell?’ asked Mrs. Van 
Dorn, anxiously. 

“T thought I did. 
very hard.” 


“Let us go in, then,” said 
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“T didn’t hear it. 
ring again.” 

Mrs. Lee obediently pressed the bell again, 
and then both ladies heard distinctly the far- 
away tinkle in the depths of the house. 

“T heard that,” said Mrs. Lee. 

“Yes, so did I. It rang that time.” 

Then the ladies waited again, straining 
their ears for the slightest sound in the house. 

“T am afraid they are out,” said Mrs. Van 
Dorn. : 

“So-am I. It is such a lovely afternoon. 
Shall we leave our cards?’ said Mrs. Lee. “I 
don’t suppose there is much use in waiting 
any longer, or ringing again.” 

Mrs. Van Dorn, who had been staring in- 
tently at the door, looked quickly at her com- 
panion with a curious expression. Her face 
had flushed. 

“ What is it?’ asked Mrs. Lee. “ You don’t 
hear any one in the house? You don’t sup- 
pose any one is in there and not coming to 
the door ?”’ 

“Don’t you see that they have gone off 
and left the front door unlocked?” said Mrs. 
Van Dorn, with inflections of 
ment, eagerness, and impatience. 

“They might be in the back part of the 
house, and not have heard the bell,” Mrs. Lee 
said, with a curious tone, as if she replied to 
some unspoken suggestion. 

“ T know this house as well as I do my own. 
You know how much I used to be here when 
the Ranger girls were alive. There is not a 
room in this house where anybody with ears 
can’t hear the bell. If anybody was at home, 
somebody would have come to this door after 
all this ringing. There isn’t anybody at 
home.” 

Still Mrs. Van Dorn spoke in that curi- 
ously ashamed and indignant voice. Mrs. 
Lee contradicted her no further. 

“Well, I suppose you must be right,” said 
she. “There can’t be anybody at home, but 
it is strange they went off and did not even 
shut the front door.” 

“T don’t know what the Ranger girls would 
have said, if they knew it. They would have 
had a fit at the bare idea of going away for 
ever so short a time, and leaving the house 
and furniture alone and the door unlocked.” 

“T suppose you knew the house and the 
Ranger girls’ furniture so well, that you could 
tell at a glance what was theirs and what 
wasn’t ?” 


“Yes, I could.” 
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As with one impulse both women turned 
and peered through a green maze of trees and 
bushes at Samson Rawdy, several yards dis- 
tant. 

“Can you see him?” whispered Mrs. Lee. 

“Yes. I think he’s asleep. He is sitting 
with his head all bent over.” 

“He is—not—looking ?”’ 

ia” 

Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Van Dorn regarded each 
other. Both looked at once ashamed and de- 
fiant before the other, then into each pair of 
eyes leaped a light of guilty understanding 
and perfect sympathy. Mrs. Van Dorn gave 
her head in her best calling bonnet a toss, and 
the violets, which were none too securely fast- 
ened, nodded loosely; then she thrust her chin 
forward, she sniffed like a hunting-hound on 
the scent, pushed open the front door, and en- 
tered, with Mrs. Lee following. As Mrs. Van 
Dorn entered, the violets on her bonnet be- 
came quite detached and fell softly to the floor 
of the porch, but neither of the ladies noticed. 

They stood inside the hall. Mrs. Lee no 
longer shrank; she stood up straight; she also 
thrust her chin forward; her nose sharpened, 
her blue eyes contracted under her light brows. 
She even forgot her réle of obligation, and did 
not give Mrs. Van Dorn the precedence; she 
actually pushed before her. Mrs. Van Dorn 
had closed the front door very softly, and they 
stood in a long, narrow hall, with an obsolete 
tapestry carpet, and large-figured gold and 
white paper revealing its gleaming scrolls in 
stray patches of light. Mrs. Lee went close 
to an old-fashioned black-walnut hat-tree, the 
one article of furniture besides a chair in the 
hall. 

“Was this theirs?” she whispered to Mrs. 
Van Dorn. 

Mrs. Van Dorn nodded. 

Mrs. Lee deliberately removed the nice 
white kid glove from her right hand, and ex- 
tending one small taper forefinger, rubbed it 
over the surface of the black-walnut tree; 
then she pointed meaningly at the piece of 
furniture, which plainly, even in the half- 
light, disclosed an unhousewifely streak. She 
also showed the dusty forefinger to the other 
lady, and they both nodded with intense en- 
joyment. 

Then Mrs. Lee folded her silk skirts 
tightly around her and lifted them high 
above her starched white petticoat lest she 
contaminate them in such an untidy house; 
Mrs. Van Dorn followed her example and 
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they tiptoed into the double parlors. They 
were furnished, for the most part, with the 
pieces dating back to the building of the 
house, in one of the ugliest eras of the coun- 
try, both in architecture and in furniture. 

“T suppose they have afternoon tea,” said 
Mrs. Lee, regarding a charming little inlaid 
tea-table decked with Dresden. 

“Perhaps so,” replied Mrs. Van Dorn, 
doubtfully, “but I have noticed that when 
tea-tables are so handsome, folks don’t use 
them. They are more for show. That cloth 
is beautiful.” 

“There is a tea stain on it,” declared Mrs. 
Lee, pointing triumphantly. 

“That is so,” assented Mrs. Van Dorn. 
“They must use it!” She looked hard at the 
stain on the tea-cloth. “It’s a pity to get tea 
on such a cloth as that,” said she. “It will 
never come out.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe that will trouble them 
much,” said Mrs. Lee, with soft malicious- 
ness. She indicated with the pointed toe of 
her best calling-shoe a hole in the corner of 
a resplendent Eastern rug. 

“Oh,” returned Mrs. Van Dorn. 

“T know it is considered desirable to have 
these Oriental things worn,” said Mrs. Lee, 
“but there is no sense in letting an expensive 
rug like this wear out, and no good house- 
keeper would.” 

“Well, I agree with you,” said Mrs. Van 
Dorn. 

Presently they passed on to the other rooms. 
They made a long halt in the dining-room. 

“That must be their solid silver,” said 
Mrs. Van Dorn, regarding rather an ostenta- 
tious display on the sideboard. 

“1 suppose they must have perfectly beauti- 
ful table-linen,” remarked Mrs. Lee, with a 
wistful glance at the sideboard drawers. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” assented Mrs. Van 
Dorn with a half sigh. Her eyes, also on the 
closed drawers of the sideboard, were melan- 
choly, but there was a line which neither 
woman could pass. They could pry about an- 
other woman’s house in her absence, but they 
shrank from opening her drawers and in- 
vestigating her closets. They respected all 
that was covered from plain sight. Up-stairs, 
it was the same. Things were strewn about 


rather carelessly, therefore they saw more 
than they would otherwise have done, but the 
closet doors and the bureau drawers happened 
to be closed, and those were inviolate. 

“Tf all their clothes are as nice as these, 
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they must have wardrobes nicer than any ever 
seen in Banbridge,” said Mrs. Lee, fingering 
delicately a lace-trimmed petticoat flung over 
a chair in one of the bedrooms. “ This is real 
lace. Don’t you think so, Mrs. Van Dorn?” 
“T don’t think. I know,” replied Mrs. Van 


Dorn. “They must have elegant wardrobes, 
and they must be very wealthy people. 
They—” Suddenly Mrs. Van Dorn cut her 


remarks short. She turned quite pale and 
clutched at her companion’s silk-clad arm. 
“ Hush!” she whispered. “ What was that?” 

Mrs. Lee, herself ashy white, looked at her. 
Both had distinctly heard a noise. Now they 
heard it again.’ The sound was that of foot- 
steps, those of a man, in the lower hall. 

“ What shall we do? Oh, what shall we do?” 
said Mrs. Lee, in a thin whisper. She trem- 
bled so that she could scarcely stand. 

Mrs. Van Dorn, trying to speak, only chat- 
tered. She clutched Mrs. Lee harder. 

“Ts there a back staircase? Oh, is there?” 
whispered Mrs. Lee. “Is there?” The odor 
of a cigar stole softly through the house. “I 
can smell his cigar,” whispered Mrs. Lee, in 
an agony. “Is there?” 

Mrs. Van Dorn pulled herself together. 
She nodded, and began pulling Mrs. Lee 
towards the door. 

“Oh,” panted Mrs. Lee, “anything except 
being caught up-stairs in their bedrooms!” 

“Hurry!” hissed Mrs. Van Dorn. They 
could hear the footsteps very distinctly, and 
the cigar smoke made them want to cough. 
Holding their silk skirts like twisted ropes 
around them so they should not rustle, still 
clinging closely one to the other, the two 
women began slowly moving, inch by inch, 
through the upper hall, towards the back 
stairs. These they descended in safety, and 
emerged on the lower hall. 

They were looking for a rear door, with the 
view to a stealthy egress and a skirting of the 
bushes on the lawn unobserved until they 
should gain the shelter of the carriage, when 
there was a movement at their backs, and a 
voice observed, “ Good afternoon, ladies,” and 
they turned, and there was Captain Arthur 
Carroll. He was a man possibly well over 
forty, but his face was as smooth as a boy’s, 
and he was a man of great stature, with, never- 
theless, a boyish cant to his shoulders. Cap- 
tain Arthur Carroll was a very handsome man, 
with a Viking sort of beauty. He was fault- 
lessly dressed in one of the lightest of spring 
suits and a fancy waistcoat, and he held quite 

















gracefully the knot of violets which had fallen 
from Mrs. Van Dorn’s bonnet. 

The two stood before him, gasping, coloring, 
trembling. All their lives they had been 
women who had held up their heads high in 
point of respectability and more. They stood 
before this handsome, courteously smiling gen- 
tleman and were conscious of a very naked- 
ness of spirit. Their lust of curiosity was laid 
bare, they were caught in the act. 

Mrs. Van Dorn opened her mouth, she 
tried to speak, but she only made a strange, 
croaking sound. Her face was now flaming. 
But Mrs. Lee was pale, and she stood rather 
unsteadily. 

Arthur Carroll at first looked merely be- 
wildered. “ Aren’t the ladies at home?” said 
he. “ Have you seen the ladies?” He glanced 
at Mrs. Van Dorn’s deflowered bonnet, and 
extended the bunch of violets. “ Yours, I 
think,” he said. Mrs. Van Dorn took them 
with an idiotic expression, and he asked again 
if they had seen the ladies. 


THE DEBTOR 
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The spectacle of two elderly, well-dressed 
females of Banbridge quaking. before him in 
this wise, and of their sudden appearance in 
his house, was a mystery too great to be 
grasped at once even by a clever man. So he 
stared for a second, while the two remained 
standing before him, holding their card-cases 
in their shaking white-gloved fingers, and Mrs. 
Van Dorn with the violets; then suddenly 
an expression of the most delighted com- 
prehension and amusement overspread his 
face. 

“Qh,” he said, politely, with a great flour- 
ish, as it were of deference, “the ladies are 
not in. They will be exceedingly sorry to 
have missed your call. But will you not 
come in and sit down?” 

Mrs. Van Dorn gained voice enough to 
gasp that she thought they must go. Cap- 
tain Carroll stood back, and the two women, 
pressing closely together, tottered through the 
hall towards the front door. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Upon a Kieffer pear-tree once there grew a little pear— 






Oh, why, why didn’t Mary Ellen leave it growing there ! 
The harm she did, the woe she wrought, how little did she wit 
When she plucked that little pear, still green, and went and pickled it! 








* 







How large and sweet and 






juicy it had grown, if 






left to grow, 





And very slowly ripened 
vy 
in a cool dark room! 7 








—but no: 
’Twas pickled hard for 
Christmas Day, with 














vinegar and spice. 
(And Mary Ellen’s pickles really are extremely 
nice | ) ) 
And only one, when they were put to cool 
* upon a plate, 
Had so soured a disposition that it kicked 
against its fate. 
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The others didn’t seem to care; but, “ Why,” it stormed, 
“should we 


Thus be prematurely pickled, while the rest grow on 


the tree? 
a 


“To be a paltry pickle, when one might have been 
dessert !— 


Could any pear sustain a deeper or more grievous 
hurt ? 


But patience!—let them think I am resigned and do 
not care! 

Ha! Ha! I bide my time !” 
exclaimed the vengeful pickled pear. 





= 





a 


The table on the happy day is bravely spread and fair : 

Clarissa comes to peep—Oh, did it Wink, that pickled 
pear? 

Oh, did it slyly beckon? Such a 
shocking thing to do !— 

She took it (with her fingers!) and, alas! she ate it, too! 


a 


Let’s turn away our shuddering eyes: it is a fearsome 





sight, wee 
f ) 
Those drops of juice upon the cloth |—but (> g 
worse Clarissa’s plight ~~ 
>——__ “/ \~— When dinner -time arrives, and she’s in bed, 


and doesn’t care! 


A comprehensive vengeance wreaked that wicked pickled 





pear ! 
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HE day after Silas Pember- 
ton’s funeral Mrs. Probyn 
drove around to see Miss Jane 
Glenn. Her vigilant alert- 
ness had its challenge in the 
matter of the dead man’s sis- 

ter, and she met the suggested problem with 

the surety a great many people are privileged 
to possess when confronting other people’s af- 
fairs. 

Her fat pony slipped the bridle, as it al- 
ways did, at the Glenn gate, where, in spring, 
the red and white clover was unbearably 
tempting, and even in late December stray 
chance blades were to be found. He nibbled 
eagerly as far as he could reach—for Mrs. 
Probyn, aware of his failing, always added a 
halter to his neck which no tugging for ran- 
dom mouthfuls could undo. 

Marjorie Glenn, Miss Jane’s young step- 
sister, listened to their discussion. She listen- 
ed a great deal to Mrs. Probyn; it was much 
less exhausting than having to talk to her. 

“Tt’s very sad,” Miss Jane said, counting 
stitches in her knitting with a rigid fore- 
finger and wrinkled brows. “ Very sad!” she 
repeated, firmly. , 

“She’s really very repellent,” Mrs. Probyn 
complained. 








“ Well, I don’t know,” Marjorie said, per- 
versely. “Perhaps we haven’t encouraged 
her.” She poked the fire. 

“ Encouraged her?” 

“To be friendly.” 

Mrs. Probyn, on the point of remon- 
strance, remembered how little good it ever 
did to argue with Marjorie, and, besides, she 
felt argument was unnecessary. She knew 
her view must be altogether the correct one. 

“T suppose Christmas means very little 
to her, anyway,” Mrs. Probyn continued. 
“There are people that way; they seem quite 
unable to recognize the privilege of the holli- 
days.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t think that to Miss 
Nancy they’d seem exactly privileges,” Mar- 
jorie retorted. 

She was rather quick and impetuous, and 
her imaginetion could make a joyless picture 
—its grayness intensified by the holiday exu- 
berance her own environment offered—of the 
snowbound, sermon-clad Christmas days Miss 
Nancy must have spent. She could not fancy 
a single scarlet gleam in the Puritanism of 
the idea she evolved, and it made her sym- 
pathy the more acute. 

“Tt is very hard to be kind to her,” Mrs. 
Probyn continued. “I made Mr. Offingham 
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acknowledge, when I met him just now, that 
his visit did no good.” 

“ How unpleasant for him!” Marjorie com- 
mented. 

“ Well, clergymen are used to that sort of 
thing,’ Mrs. Probyn virtuously explained. 
“Tt’s all in the day’s work with them! They 
expect ingratitude. Though, I must say in 
the Episcopal Church the visits are always 
duty visits—a mere matter of form. As I 
tell Flo, there are times when I feel positively 
homesick for Mr. Stebbins! If it hadn’t been 
for Flo, I’d never have left his church. Mr. 
Probyn is really bitter about it. He says he 
used to feel as if he had a place in Mr. Steb- 
bins’s church, but in St. Luke’s it’s different.” 

“Poor Mr. Stebbins!” Marjorie murmured 
with irrelevance. 

“T don’t think any one need pity him!” 
Mrs. Probyn was a little stiffly on the defen- 
sive for her former pastor, even though the 
defensiveness was of a shamefaced quality, as 
when a man resolutely praises his first wife 
to her successor. “ He’s just been offered a 
Nashville pulpit.” 

“ And he’s accepted ?” 

“Of course! The salary is five times what 
he has here. He’s a notable man.” 

“He must be!” Marjorie pursued the sub- 
ject. “It seems one’s valuation of one’s self 
is always a movable festival,” she added, 
thoughtfully, as she threaded her needle with 
embroidery silk. “ It must be a great pleasure 
to him to understand what a loss the people 
sustain in his going.” 

Miss Jane, anticipating the climax Mrs. 
Probyn and Marjorie so frequently managed, 
came into it gallantly. 

“Do you know whether Miss Nancy has 
anything at all to live on? She is so re- 
served—” 

“Peculiarly so!” Mrs. Probyn interjected. 

“Very naturally, I think,” Miss Jane con- 
tended, a little stiffly. Miss Jane knew by 
experience that poverty is seldom expansive. 
A small legacy from a distant relative had in 
the last few years given her comparative 
comfort, but she understood the up-hill effort 
of carrying pride with poverty. 

“T used to think it a New England charac- 
teristic,” Marjorie said, indifferently, “to be 
reserved.” 

Mrs. Probyn was a New-Englander. Her 
husband had brought an immense amount of 
energy to the management of a cedar-factory 
in Madderley, and Mrs. Probyn had concen- 
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trated her faculties on the social and mental 
needs of the lazy little Southern town—and 
of course it is not possible to arrive at a suc- 
cessful analysis of people without studying 
their affairs. Flo Probyn, the only child, had 
apparently imbibed the atmosphere of the 
place sufficiently to lack energy of any kind. 

“Tt isn’t,” Marjorie had commented to Miss 
Jane, “that Flo tries to be Southern! It’s 
simply her subconscious effort not to be like 
her mother.” 

“ New-Englanders of the better class ”— 
Mrs. Probyn’s emphasis was that of the wife 
of a manufacturer, and removed her implied 
estate leagues and leagues from Miss Nancy’s 
—* are always frank and open. They have the 
grand trait of sincerity! They never hide 
things—never beat about the bush. Now 
Miss Nancy has been living here—how many 
years ?” 

“ Thirty,” Miss Jane said, promptly, “ No, 
more! nearly thirty-five.” 

“And in all that time”—Mrs, Probyn 
dropped her voice to italies—“has she ever 
told anybody anything about her life?’ 

“Well, you see,” Marjorie said, innocently, 
“we've never questioned her! The neglect 
of duty was on our part.” 

“ Thirty-five years!” Mrs. Probyn repeated, 
with dauntless zeal, “and I have been told 
that she has never had any intercourse with 
her neighbors. Her brother, poor old man! 
never looked happy.” 

“ A great many Northern people were prej- 
udiced against us after the war,” Miss Jane 
explained. “Miss Nancy never has gotten 
over hers.” 

“Tt is with the individual!” Mrs. Probyn 
declared. “Now I am from Boston—and I 
am unprejudiced !” 

“But you hadn’t a special reason to be 
bitter!” Miss Jane reminded. “That makes 
a difference !” 

That it did, all those who knew old Miss 
Nancy Pemberton would have unhesitatingly 
agreed. In the days following her brother’s 
funeral it was a bitterness that ached. It 
made her manner stiffer and harder than ever 
to the few people who went to her. There was 
nothing they could do, she said; she wanted 
nothing. 

Two days after the funeral she went to the 
graveyard and planted a rose-bush at the head 
of the grave. The weather had been cold for 
Madderley—so cold that there was the possi- 
bility of a freeze the next day, which would be 
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Christmas, and in that case the flowers, of 
course, could not live. 

But Miss Nancy set them out with a deter- 
mination that fought off the certainty. She 
put double rows of violets on each side of the 
grave, and made a bed at the foot where she 
would plant mignonette and pansies in the 
spring. 

She was sixty-five years old, and she felt 
very tired as she straightened from her work. 
The grave was still covered with withered 
flowers from the funeral. One large bunch of 
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late chrysanthemums had been tied with rib- 
bons of the Confederate colors, and among the 
faded flowers they seemed the most vivid 
memorial. 

Miss Nancy’s lips tightened; her involun- 
tary gesture would have torn the ribbons 
away, but she checked it. The twin brother 
who was dead had been a Confederate soldier 
—and the fact was her tragedy. 

She went back to the little house, now so ex- 
plicitly empty, uncovered the tiny fire smoul- 
dering on the hearth, and sitting down by the 
window in a straight, un- 
comfortable chair, let her 
uncompromising gaze 
wander over the sleeping 
flower-beds in the front 
yard—the beds Silas had 
helped her to plant and 
eare for during those 
thirty-five years in Mad- 
derley. 

She sat erect; it was 
one of the many differ- 
ences between her and 
her neighbors—her un- 
bending stiffness of atti- 
tude. For the people of 
Madderley took life easily 
—in rocking-chairs; and 
Miss Nancy, far removed 
from any share in the 
life about her by poverty 
as well as inclination, re- 
garded the people as 
through an inverted spy- 
glass — far-off marion- 
ettes towards whom her 
attitude was the detach- 
ment of a supreme in- 
difference that never 
stooped to direct observa- 
tion. 

Her first years among 
them had been those of 
an alien during the tu- 
multuous reconstruction 
period, and later her sus- 
tained and definite with- 
drawal of herself had 
created a seclusion that 
her neighbors had ceased 
to interfere with. In her 
limited way, Miss Nancy 
had the prerogative of 


THE GRAY-HAIRED WOMAN FELT THE SILENCE. almost royal aloofness. 
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She made no friends, had no intimates, and 
if one did not put the many curious phases 
of her hard life to mere eccentricity, the im- 
pression was, strongly, of a person serving a 
life sentence with stern acceptance. 

The house was filled with the magic still- 
ness that is the after-clause of death, and 
the gray-haired woman sitting by the window 
felt the enveloping quality of the silence 
which her voice now would be the only one 
to break. She had utterly refused the outside 
kindness that would willingly have helped her 
if it had been allowed. Her red, work-hard- 
ened hands were pathetically idle; and there 
is nothing sadder than enforced idleness with 
those to whom work is the only resource. 

Her thoughts, as she sat there, were alto- 
gether in the past. She forgot that her 
brother’s death and the loss of his little pen- 
sion meant possible destitution; that her old 
age, bare and grim, lay before her. Alto- 
gether, her mind went back to her old home 
in Vermont. It was a memory that had re- 
mained fresh notwithstanding the long years 
of absence and estrangement. She and Silas 
had been twins and the youngest of the 
family. They had been a great deal to each 
other; though, even in their childhood, there 
had never been any unnecessary affection. 
Such expression of feeling had been a super- 
fluity not allowed in the workaday Puri- 
tanism of their motherless upbringing. But 
that she had cared for him more than for 
any of the others she had abundantly proved 
—against all her principles, all her traditions. 
It had been voluntary; she had gone to him 
of her own accord, and she could never, in 
looking back, feel that she could have done 
otherwise. But she began, now that it was 
finished, to take herself to task with the man- 
ner of it—the spirit of her sacrifice. For it 
had been a sacrifice. 

The cat, sleek and hot on the hearth rug, 
rose lazily from a nap and rubbed against 
her knee. She had -never cared for old Bob 
—an ordinary black and gray cat with a 
persistent habit of mewing—but Silas had 
made a pet of him, so she conquered her im- 
pulse to push him away. 

The cold wind outside tossed the last 
leaves still clinging from the trees by the 
gate, and the tall branch of a rose-bush grow- 
ing close to the house brushed against the 
window-pane. It bore a cluster of pale yel- 
low buds, ready to bloom into roses if the cold 
weather would only wait a little longer. 


All her years in the South had failed to ac- 
custom Miss Nancy to the season’s anachron- 
isms. So often the summer seemed prolonged 
into the heart of winter, and again, after so 
little interval, it was summer in Madderley, 
when, in the North it was merely spring. 
She hated the hot, riotous summer that in 
the South rushed upon you before prepara- 
tion. Those winters of ice and snow—no 
one but herself would ever know how she had 
longed for them. Silas had always liked the 
Southern climate, and, looking back, she could 
trace the great change in him to his visit 
South to his mother’s uncle, who had gone to 
teach schoo] there, and had chosen to remain 
the rest of his life in Madderley. Silas was 
his namesake, and had spent six impressiona- 
ble months with him, going back to Vermont 
with all his share of strong prejudices firmly 
set in favor of the South and its principles. 
Her father and brothers were abolitionists, 
and she remembered the storm that had come 
when Silas expressed his opinions. Silas was 
then barely twenty, and his father’s stern 
anger and disapproval silenced him for a 
while. 

Two or three years later the old uncle died 
and left Silas all he had—an acre or two of 
land and a negro slave, old and quite infirm. 
To Silas, who had all the sense of humor his 
family lacked, it was an amusing bequest, but 
his refusal to revoke his ownership and free 
the slave made the final bitter quarrel. Silas 
went South “to take care of his property.” 
After that his name was cut out of the Bible 
and his sister was commanded to forget she 
had such a brother. The times were electric, 
the sternness Hebraic. 

Silas wrote his sister a letter after war was 
declared: “Take care of yourselves: The 
South is sure to whip!” he had asserted, “ and 
then it will be a fine thing to have me speak 
up for you! Ill do it, no matter what’s been 
said. And remember, Nan, I'll always take 
care of you.” 

This ill-spelled, rollicking letter had been a 
contrast to the unforgettably gloomy atmos- 
phere of her home. Her father’s anger had 
been unswerving. The shame that his son’s 
act had brought on him remained always un- 
forgiven. The old farmer’s soul was bleak 
and bare as his own hillsides in winter. 

The other sons, the “ four Pemberton boys,” 
were among the first to enlist for the Union. 
“Sons to be proud of,” the neighbors said, 
heartily, and no one ever mentioned Silas. It 
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was only in despair his sister could think of 
him. She said nothing, but as she knitted 
socks and made shirts for the four Union 
brothers, every stitch of her needle, every 
turn of her thread was interwoven with the 
thought of Silas. 

“Be you upholding Silas, Nancy?” her 
father demanded one day. “ You never say 
anything. No child of mine shall ever have 
to do with him again—nor speak up for him! 
When they do, they’ll belong here no more.” 
Old Nathaniel Pemberton meant what he 
said, and Nancy knew it. Three-fourths of 
her agreed with him—mind, conscience, and 
prejudice; but another part of her did not. 
She and Silas had had a community of in- 
terests since childhood. In the breaking away 
from family traditions and the sentiment of 
duty had come the feeling of bereavement al- 
most as great to his sister as if he were dead. 
The years of the war had dragged terribly. 
Cruel: years of suspense and sorrow. One of 
the brothers died in hospital, and he was 
brought home and buried. with the honor 
given to a soldier who fought for his country, 
his coffin draped with the flag. But his 
death did not give Nancy Pemberton the pang 
of grief she felt for Silas, even while she stood 
by the open grave. 

A month after Appomattox Miss Nancy 
had received a letter from the South. Her 
face had hardened and paled as she read it. 

“Left a leg at Chickamauga,” he wrote, 
drolly, “ and had my right arm crippled by the 
bluecoats in Georgia. I’ve got a roof over 
me, thanks to Uncle Si! My poor old nig 
died while the war was going on; so there I 
was fighting for property rights I didn’t have! 
Lots of others were in the same boat. Guess 
you all are thinking—serve me right! I’m 
proud of the side I fought on. We'd ’a’ licked 
you if you hadn’t kept a-coming when we 
couldn’t! And I’m proud of the leg I lost 
trying to whip the Yanks! How’s the boys? 
Hope they got through all right—more than 
I did! I know you all wouldn’t want I should 
come back, I couldn’t, on one leg, anyhow!” 

“When she read the letter Miss Nancy had 
gathered together her few personal posses- 
sions and packed her trunk with neatness 
and precision. She had enough money to take 
her to Madderley and a few dollars to spare, 
and so, one evening at twilight she crept away 
unobserved, taking a last look from the turn 
of the road at the old, weather-beaten farm- 
house. The lilacs were in bloom and their 








delicate fragrance had followed her with a 
farewell sweetness. She had felt obliged to go 
to Silas; Silas, whose behavior had saddened 
and estranged her without destroying the 
roots of the old affection. Also her conscience 
told her she owed a duty to him now, more 
than ever, in his misfortune. 

So she had gone to him; had worked for 
him and taken care of him for nearly thirty- 
five years. Ah, those years! A lifetime in a 
strange country among strange people. She 


was an alien and an enemy to the cause they . 


had Jost, and silent as she had been, she had 
made it clear how intensely disassociate she 
was in every fibre to what concerned them. 
They, she had to remember grudgingly, had 
been kind in helping her to get work because 
of their pity for Silas. She had seen the 
ruin and havoc of the war; the loss and pov- 
erty of homes that had been splendid; the 
brave effort to rise from defeat. But it did 
not soften her hardness toward them. To her 
they remained, and always would remain, ene- 
mies, who had led Silas away. 

Looking back, she remembered she had felt 
that no bitterness could equal the knowledge 
that she had sacrificed her principles, her 
home, her people, for a brother who was un- 
worthy. Yes, that had been her thought, as 
she toiled with shut lips and tireless fingers 
for her brother’s comfort. And this was the 
worst of it—to remember the spirit in which 
she had made her sacrifice. 

The gate clicked and some one came lightly 
up the steps. On the knock at the door, Miss 
Nancy rose, brushing down the wrinkles of her 
black dress. 

It was Marjorie Glenn. Miss Nancy said 
“Good evening,” apathetically, but Mar- 
jorie’s soft fingers held hers a moment with a 
sympathetic pressure. 

“ My sister thought you might not care for 
visitors,” she said, “but I thought it would 
be so lonely I would come in for a little while. 
And I wanted to ask you something.” 

Miss Nancy found her a chair. “ You’re 
real kind,” she said. “I be lonesome.” 

Marjorie, a little nervous as to how she 
would take it, unfolded her idea. The West- 
rays were leaving Madderley, perhaps for 
years, and their place needed a caretaker. 

“Tf you will think about it, Miss Nancy,” 
Marjorie urged, “ unless, perhaps, you’d rather 
go back to Vermont.” She hesitated a little, 
feeting strongly the repression and aloofness 
of the New England woman’s distrust and 
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unshared sorrow. Marjorie had once inter- 
preted her to Miss Jane. “ She’s like a pris- 
oner on a parole that will last forever! She 
can’t help her attitude—it’s instinctive.” 

Marjorie, who knew that in the past year 
the little house Silas Pemberton had inherited 
from his uncle had been mortgaged, was 
eager to get her consent to the plan she and 
Miss Jane had thought out and arranged with 
the Westrays. She knew Miss Nancy’s pride, 
and feared she would suspect and refuse the 
offer. But Miss Nancy was in the grip of a 
feeling almost, if not quite, as strong as pride. 
She turned her face to her visitor—masklike 
as usual, but with a certain unleashed appeal 
in her eyes. 

“T’m obliged to 


“You’re real kind. 


you,” she said, slowly. 
Tll do the best I can.” 
She paused. “ You must excuse me. I can’t 
nohow listen. I’m goin’ to talk to you—yes, 
I be.” she spoke as if arguing with herself. 
“T ain’t said a word all this time. It wasn’t 
needed that I should. I ain’t talked in thirty 
years. Seems like sometimes I feel so I 
must talk—if it wasn’t to nobody but the 
tables and chairs. I’ve been a_ wicked 
woman.” 

“Oh no, Miss Nancy!” Marjorie said, 
soothingly, but she was a little frightened, 
though Miss Nancy showed no signs of hys- 
terics. Her old face, strongly featured and 
wrinkled, was like flint, and her voice even 
and monotonous. 

“Yes, I have,” she repeated, dully. “ Silas 
went wrong, but when he was dependent on 
me I made him feel all I was doing for him 
—all I had given up for him. I never said 
nothing, but he knew it! Seems like you 
don’t have to say things; people can feel them. 
I hated everything he liked, and couldn’t talk 
to him about what he had given up. I guess 
he was glad to get out of the house and sit at 
the post-office. He liked the folks and they 
were real kind to him, but he found out they 
didn’t really respect him. He heard one of 
the old soldiers he served with say a turncoat 
couldn’t never be trusted, and it hurt him 
bad, though it wasn’t said of him. He never 
went back to the post-office after that, and 
he missed it a heap. He just stayed here at 
home and tried to work in the garden and 
see to my flowers. He always set store by the 
flowers; he planted the sweet peas every year. 
He used to like to give them to the school- 
children when they’d go by.” 

She looked through the window, and her 
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mind’s eye supplied the brave array of blooms 
—pink and white, pale lilac and deep ma- 
roon—and the bent, crippled, old man stoop- 
ing over them in the little front yard. 

“ He didn’t ever complain, but I know he’d 
’a’ been glad if I’d talked to him like I used 
to in Vermont, and I never did. He used 
to be so fond of a joke.” 

“Dear Miss Nancy, everybody knows how 
good and faithful you were to him! You’ve 
stood by him all these years.” 

“ But how did I do it?” She turned on Mar- 
jorie fiercely. “Don’t I know how I did it? 
People don’t know, but I do! Many a time 
he’d look at me cheerful and pleasant like, 
and try to talk, and I’d take no notice, and 
answer short. He’d just sigh; he’d never say 
a word. I made him feel all the time that 
he’d made an awful mistake, and instead of 
helping him bear it, I was always making him 
feel how he’d spoiled my life, too. Dr. Grange 
was talking to Silas once, and I heard him say, 
‘Whatever a man does to another, he does 
to himself,’ and I’ve been remembering it. 
Just before he died he said I had been a good 
sister to him and he hadn’t deserved it.” 

Her hopeless tone gave an ironic signifi- 
cance to the words. 

“T wish he’d have gotten mad sometimes,” 
she added. “ He didn’t have anybody but me. 
Spite of his coming here and his way of feel- 
ing, he was a stranger just like me.” 

Marjorie felt the tears in her eyes, and she 
put her hand on Miss Nancy’s arm with a 
comforting touch. / 

“The Daughters of the Confederacy,” Miss 
Nancy went on, “sent him his cross of honor. 
It came the day before he died; he was proud 
of it; and he made me promise to pin it on 
him in his coffin. He hated to ask me, for he 
knew how I felt about the war. I pinned it 
on; it looked real well.” 

Again there was a little silence. “He was 
so fond of lilacs,” Miss Nancy said at last. 
“When he was sick in April he talked about 
them and I knew he was fretting for Vermont. 
Mr. Lawrence came to see him one day, and 
I heard Silas tell him how the lilacs bloomed 
at home and how he wanted to see some again. 
The next day Mr. Lawrence brought an arm- 
ful of it to him. Silas was as happy as a 
child with that lilac. It was real kind of 
Mr. Lawrence.” 

“Yes, it was kind and thoughtful,” Mar- 
jorie agreed. The little incident threw a new 
light on Willy Lawrence. 
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“Silas always wanted to go back to Ver- 
mont. I guess he would have wanted to be 
buried there.” 

“Vermont must have been a beautiful 
place,” Marjorie said, trying to divert the 
current of her thoughts. “Perhaps you will 
go back some day.” 

“Tt was just—home, I guess.” Miss 
Nancy’s voice was hard, but the words hurt in 
their wistfulness. She added, very simply, “I 
can’t go back—ever.” 

“Oh, Miss Nancy, but now—” 

“Tt don’t change it.” She shook her head. 
“When he was alive, they always thought I 
upheld Silas. Father did as long as he lived. 
I couldn’t never tell him that I didn’t. I let 
them think it then, and, now he’s dead, I 
want them to think it! Ive lived here 
thirty-five years, and I guess [ll die here. 
I don’t want that Silas should be left by 
himself.” 

When Marjorie rose to go a little later, 
Miss Nancy went with her to the gate. This 
was a neighborly custom common in Madder- 
ley, but she had never practised it before, and 
the act spoke volumes. Marjorie had felt how 
nearly impossible it would be to brighten the 
dreariness of Miss Nancy’s Christmas with 
holiday wishes and gifts. She had the in- 
stinctive feeling of how distasteful they would 
be to her, but for herself she regretted the 
denial of the greatest pleasure the season 
brings. That she had, without knowing it, 
given Miss Nancy the gift of human interest 
and sympathy she was quite unaware. 
Every house in Madderley had its prepara- 
tions for Christmas except this, and it hurt to 
go away and leave it grim and forbidding, 
in its lack of response to the universal joy of 
the season. She could only comfort herself 
with the thought of the things her sister 
would send the next day. 

The wind was no longer blowing as they 


came out of the house, and there was a cold, 
red sunset. The square brick tower of St. 
Luke’s stood out against the brilliant west, 
dominating the view of Madderley from its 
terraced height above the river, like a bene- 
diction of peace. 

Dr. Grange had begun the daily practice of 
having afternoon prayers, and Mr. Offingham, 
his recent successor, had continued it. As a 
rule, very few ever came; the bells rang their 
sweet invitation, the rector and the organist 
were in their places; but rarely more than 
two or three voices made their responses 
from the dim twilight of the church. 

But it was Christmas eve, and more people 
than usual were coming out of the church. 
Marjorie could see Mrs. Probyn on the steps, 
followed by Flo. She saw her sister in the 
porch and remembered a message. 

“My sister thought perhaps you would 
come over to St. Luke’s sometimes—it’s so 
near. It’s,” hesitatingly, “ comforting—just 
to go. I know it isn’t your church—but some- 
times in the afternoons—? And to-morrow— 
if I come by, won’t you—?” 

But Miss Nancy shook her head. 

“T can’t feel right to go to church,” she 
said, firmly; “’twouldn’t be right. I can’t 
feel I could worship in the church — any 
church—with people I can’t no way think 
like. I’d be a hypocrite. I’ve just got to go 
on like I commenced.” There was no appeal 
from her finality. 

Marjorie put out her hand in good-by. 
“T’m sorry,” she said, gently. 

Miss Nancy gave her usual limp handshake, 
but as her guest opened the gate, her voice 
followed her and made her pause. 

“'You’ve been real good.” Her voice seem- 
ed to apologize for the lack of response no ef- 
fort could subsidize from disuse. “I guess it 


did me good to talk to you. You’ve been real 
kind.” 
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N a little town of central 

Illinois, lying bare and wood- 
en beneath the uninterrupted 
arch of the sky, a group of 
women and children met in 
the church; while a young 
theologian, fresh from the seminary, held 
forth to them on “ Home, Mother, Heaven.” 
One could feel his disappointment in the fact 
that “ Mother” could not be spelled with an 
“H.” His simple-minded audience, content 
with the dignity of his theme, stirred by 
memories and perceptions of their own, 
enuggled the babies closer and wiped away 
happy tears. Later, their sleeping children 
pillowed on bags of corn meal in the body of 
the farm-wagons, they rode off to the hollow 
cubes of fresh lumber where centred their 
hopes and their fears. Doubtless their dreams 
of harmony and beauty took the form of a 
resolve to have Nottingham lace curtains at 
the front windows, just as his took the form 
of a desire for alliteration. 

In truth, there is only too obvious a con- 
nection between the three ideas the young 
man, in common with elocutionary literature, 
thus grouped together. Perhaps the mother 
herself knows by what simple magic of open 
windows, fresh bureau-covers, a certain living 
orderliness that follows her footsteps, she 
transforms in a day the home that has lapsed 
from heavenliness during even a short ab- 
sence of her who, if not its head, is certainly 
its heart. Under all her half-fretful wonder 
why things can’t go straight and stay straight 
for a few days without her, is a hidden re- 
joicing at this testimony to the essential place 
she holds. To the rest of the family the de- 
tails of the blessed change are a mystery—a 
secret to be solved by each maiden when she 
comes into a home of her own; never to 
be solved by the unseeing but deep-feeling 
boys. It is to them as if the whole house 
smiled. 

This is all as it should be; but the danger 
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is that the love of harmony—the love that 
guides the home-making activities—may be 
satisfied with too limited and outward an ex- 
pression. Alliteration, lace curtains, and 
order of outward arrangement are well enough 
in their way—indeed, a degree of outward 
order is, as we all know, indispensable to true 
home life—but to worship such matters with- 
out the spirit of which they should be the ex- 
pression is the form of idol-worship to which 
we modern women are prone. 

But I am not meaning to preach, at this 
Christmas-tide. Next month, when we make 
good resolutions for the new year, perhaps 
we shall look at the home as it actually is, ex- 
amine it with unsparing eye, seeking for spot 
or blemish, and set our souls to the task of 
renovation. A deadly task this, unless we 
have before us a stimulating, a clearly recog- 
nized ideal. Just as the Great Ideal, for 
which the ages travailled and the whole world 
waited and waits, was born to us and is still 
newly born to us, at the Christmas season, so 
now, thinking together for a little while, we 
will try to make clear to ourselves that ideal 
of home which alone can give us the high 
courage needed for our high task. 

IT am imagining that we sit together by the 
evening lamp. We are a little tired with the 
day’s work. The Christmas parcels lie un- 
opened on the hall table, ready for next day’s 
zeal. The Christmas sewing, under a fine 
handkerchief, heaps the basket at our side. 
Up-stairs, the children are quiet at last, the 
silence still throbbing with their vigorous 
youth, in rebellion against the thraldom of 
sleep. The scent of tobacco hangs on the air, 
and two long legs, projecting from under a 
newspaper at the other side of the table, give 
us assurance of that masculine content with- 
out which our own content is incomplete. 

“T think I will read a little,” you say, half- 
apologetically to the silent newspaper. Here 
is my chance at last! Now you and I are 
one. 
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Shall we do a little remembering to begin 
with? Those children up-stairs—how short a 
while ago it is that we lay there among our 
brothers and sisters, while the envied older 
people sat awake and happy in the parlor 
below! Can it be that we ourselves have 
actually attained that dignified estate? Is it 
possible that we are to our children as rev- 
erend, as far beyond all earthly comparison, 
as our own mother was to us? Was! How 
is it now? In very truth, she is still be- 
yond the reach of comparisons, too tenderly 
shrined in our hearts for speech or even 
coherent thought. Each day of our own 
motherhood only reveals the beauty of hers. 

When we were children, 
there was magic in her 
very presence, a magic 
not to be found elsewhere, 
a magic even more perfect 
in its sense of security, 
of unfailing power and 
love, than the magic 
which transforms this to- 
bacco smoke into the very 
incense of the home 
altar; and yet, so great 
is the present magic 
that that side of your 
very body which is 
nearest to your husband 
is more conscious, more 
alive, than the other, 
the uncompanioned side. 
Moreover, you carry with 
you, in your thought, a 
constant picture of the 
warm, still nursery 
above. If the baby stirs 
in his sleep you hear 
him. This is a wonder- 
ful thing, this extension 
of yourself beyond your- 
self. Then when you 
were a child, your whole 
self was conscious chiefly 
toward your mother. 
Through her eyes you 
looked upon the outside 
world. An _ occasional 
glimpse, got by yourself, 
terrified you, and sent 
you into hiding against 
her safe skirt. Through 
her ears you listened. 
With her heart you 
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loved. With her brain you thought. Born as 
to your body, your soul was yet unborn and 
lived in hers. 

“Mamma,” a child asked once, in wonder, 
“how do you know what goes on inside a 
little boy’s mind?’ These certain, exquisite 
recognitions between mother and child thrill 
us, as we sit here looking into the past, with 
an unescapable homesickness. Our own moth- 
er! Where is she to-night? It is well to be 
ourselves wives and mothers, in homes of our 
own, but, oh, there are hours yet. when we 
feel unmothered, when we would give all the 
richness of life as it is for the oneness of life 
as it was! We long yet for the sense of 


WE SIT TOGETHER BY THE EVENING LAMP. 
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security, of love whose bounds we eould never 
find, of a sympathy that never failed our 
deeper selves, of an unfaltering wisdom, of 
gentle hands that pulled us steadily up and 
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up. Now that we know what it must have 
cost her to be all this, how she must have set 
aside her own wishes, how her poor human 
heart must have been tasked almost beyond 
its endurance to pump for us such unfailing 
streams of divine tenderness; now that we 
know that the wisdom we called upon so per- 
emptorily had te be sought by her in long 
wrestlings; our eyes smart, our throat swells, 
and our reverence for her is not less than it 
was, but more. We confuse her with our 
thought of God. And that is well. It is as 
if we reached out a child’s hand and laid it 
on His knee. 

There is a gentle rustle beside us, and we 
awake to the fact that the blessed man behind 
the newspaper has felt the call of our heart, 
and is placidly, unconsciously answering. 
“Don’t I count?” his presence seems to say 
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to us. “Far be it from me to underrate 
motherhood. I know too well what it means. 
But is there no place and use for us men in 
the home, beyond providing the necessary 
funds for its support?” 

Here is indeed a question for us to answer. 
For—let us whisper together, as wives must 
now and then—he is in the home just what 
we see he ought to be and insist upon his 
being. Inmostly, he is as dependent as a 
child upon what we expect of him. Why this 
is I know not, except that the wisdom of the 
home is our special wisdom, and that his 
nature is to yield to it. If, then, we are con- 
tent that he should be the money-maker chief- 
ly, that at once the poor banished man be- 
comes, He is so entirely obedient that he 
even tries his best to pretend that he likes it; 
but I have a suspicion that one reason why 
we are startled every now and then to hear 
that a man with a family has abandoned it 
and his business career to go off with another 
woman, is because by some devil’s argument, 
he is persuaded that with her he counts as he 
is in himself, outside of his usefulness as a 
provider. I say by some devil’s argument 
for I heartily believe that there are few wives 
who think of their husbands only, or chiefly, 
as providers. The point is, do they make 
clear this larger thought, or do the daily 
necessities drive it out of speech, and so out 
of the man’s consciousness ? 

You draw your chair closer to your hus- 
band’s at the very idea that he could ever 
so misunderstand you. But ask yourself: 
Do not your actions speak louder than your 
words and caresses? What is it that you 
habitually expect of him, as husband and 
father? Is it the finer things—tenderness 
and consideration, wisdom to reinforce your 
own in the children’s guidance?—or are you 
content to call upon him only for large mat- 
ters, such as an extra dose of discipline? You 
think you save him from home worries and 
set him free to concentrate his mind upon 
his business or profession. In truth you shut 
him up to his business or profession, and in 
depriving him of the more intimate human 
responsibilities and cares, deprive him of his 
full measure of human life. 

Not only this, but you deprive your chil- 
dren of an association as important to them 
as association with their mother. Fathers are 
like mothers in the fact that they are fitted 
by nature to bestow love and care upon their 
offspring. The quality of the love and care 
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is very different, but it is genuine love, 
genuine willingness to serve. Dependent as 
very young children are, to the most casual 
eye, upon the mother, they are, to an eye that 
looks deeper, no less dependent upon the 
father. The very difference between father 
and mother is absolutely essential to the just 
balance of the child’s character—to the con- 
ception of his full personality—just as essen- 
tial as it is to the conception of the child’s 
body. The child whose father plays an un- 
important part in his life is deprived of one 
of his inalienable rights. If it were not that 
God is also his father, he could not grow. 

Is that Antoninus I see on the table at your 
side? Let us see what that great Emperor 
and right-minded man got out of his associa- 
tion with his father. Here is a fine list of 
virtues for you—and how unlike any femi- 
nine list! No mother could produce just that 
impression on the mind of a growing boy. 

“Tn my father,” he says—and the tale is no 
less true because he speaks af his adoptive 
father, the Emperor Antoninus Pius, “I ob- 
served mildness of temper, and unchangeable 
resolution in the things which he had deter- 
mined after due deliberation: and no vain- 
glory in those things which men call honors; 
and a love of labor and perseverance; and a 
readiness to listen to those who had anything 
to propose for the common weal; and unde- 
viating firmness in giving to every man ac- 
cording to his deserts; and a knowledge de- 
rived from experience of the occasions for 
vigorous action and for remission. ... I ob- 
served, too, his habit of careful inquiry in all 
matters of deliberation; and his persistency; 
and that he never stopped his investigation 
through being satisfied with appearances 
which first present themselves; and that his 
disposition was to keep his friends, and not 
to be too soon tired of them, nor yet to be ex- 
travagant in his affection; and to be satisfied 
on all oceasions, and cheerful; and to fore- 
see things a long way off, and to provide for 
the smallest without display; and to check 
immediately popular applause and all flat- 
tery. ... And the things which conduce in 
any way to the commodity of life, and of 
which fortune gives an abundant supply, he 
used without arrogance and without excusing 
himself, so that when he had them he en- 
joyed them without affectation, and when he 
had them not, he did not want them. . . . He 
took a reasonable care of his body’s health, 
not as one who was greatly attached to life, 
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nor out of_regard to personal appearance, nor 
yet in a careless way, but so that, through 
his own attention, he very seldom stood in 
need of the physician’s art or of medicine or 
external applications. . . . There was in him 
nothing harsh, nor implacable, nor violent, 
nor, as one may say, anything carried to the 
sweating-point; but he examined all things 
severally, as if he had abundance of time, and 
without confusion, in an orderly way, vigor- 
ously and consistently.” 

Now isn’t that a man’s list? Not that we 
women are the opposite of all this—Heaven 
forbid! . We, too, I opine, can be true to our 
friends and mild of temper; but this is never 
the kind of things a boy would enumerate as 
coming to him from his mother; other things 
would strike him more forcibly. Yet all 
these things need to come home to him, also, 
and it is well if he has a father whose ex- 
ample and precepts build in him these ele- 
ments of manly character. 
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TOUCHING IN HIS TENDERNESS. 

Nor are such elements less essential to a 
womanly character, perhaps for the very rea- 
son that they are not markedly womanly. 


Year by year we are discovering that we do 
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not need to strengthen the strong points in 
our children, but the weak points, and that 
the more feminine a girl is the less feminine 
need her education be. That woman is the 
best wife and mother, other things being 
equal, who has had the fullest companionship 
with her father during childhood and girl- 
hood. For one thing, she understands men 
better, through having known and loved one 
man well. She learns toleration for the mas- 
euline point of view; respect for the slowness 
that is a necessary element of steadiness; pa- 
tience for the faults of passion which are the 
outcroppings of a nature more intensely emo- 
tional than any woman’s. 
Most of all she learns to 
love and to guide, rather 
than to lean—that lesson 
which usually is learned 
only by old wives, after 
years of youthful bitter- 
ness and fruitless strivings. 

Is there any fairer rela- 
tionship in the wide world 
than this between father 
and young daughter? Its 
only rivals are the ties be- 
tween mother and _ son, 
mother and daughter, and 
father and son! To the 
budding womanhood that 
skips and pranks beside 
him the settled man of 
affairs betrays the shy 
chivalry that, so long as 
he retains the innocence of 
his affections, nestles at 
his heart. For her he re- 
members again the gallant 
days of his youth; he 
quotes poetry, brings out 
for her amused~and affectionate inspection 
dreams and hopes long laid by in the cedar 
chests of memory. For her sake he goes 
again into society, consents to dress for din- 
ner, is careful of his manners and his speech. 
The graces of life trail into his conscious- 
ness: with the soft swish of her lengthening 
skirts. 

Well, our own place in this little heaven of 
home is not a poor one. What satisfaction is 
ours, at this moment, meditating upon the 
blisses which centre here! We love the very 
look of the room. In this quiet hour, under 
the sympathetic lamp-light, all defects are 
hidden. The chairs, whether shabby with 
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much use or bright with unscarred varnish, 
are full, to our fancy, of the forms we love 
best. The pictures mean gifts and friend- 
ships and happy shopping excursions in times 
of plenty. The books—those companions of 
all our meditations—self-containedly wait 
their hour, never obtrusive, yet always ready 
to give generously of their wisdom. Scraps 
of verse float out to us from them with the 
faint smell of leather and printer’s ink and 
yellowing pages: 


“Now in the 
remember), 


falling of the gloom” (we 


“The red fire paints the 
empty room.” 


It is not empty, thanks be! 
but inhabited by the 
dearest presences, and by 
one, silent, different, the 
dearest of them all. 


“ And warmly on the roof it 
looks 

And flickers on the backs of 
books.” 


That is so like Steven- 
son! This very fire upon 
our own hearth, ascending 
up through the’ soot-hung 
chimney to the mysterious 
reaches of the night, lin- 
gers in blessing above the 
home it leaves, a halo over 
the house. And we re- 
turn from the momentary 
contemplation of it, warm 
against the big night, to 
its light dancing over the 
books which tell of a big- 
ger world, and yet can be held within our 
feeble hands. 

Dear me! Is the ceiling beginning to leak 
over there by the bay-window? That means 
new shingles for the roof, and a fresh paper 
in the spring! Is there no end to the repairs 
and the work? John!—we are determined to 
address the presence at our side, but we notice 
that he has laid down the paper and taken 
up the new book we brought home the other 
day, hoping to interest him. He has only 
turned a page or two—the book has no hold 
on him yet. Evidently this is not the time 
for complaints. With a little sigh of com- 
fortable martyrdom we decide to carry that 











burden alone, at least for 
to-night. 

After all, this peaceful 
home is not all a place of 
rest and quiet contempla- 
tion. Far from it! Most 
of the time it is a scene 
of the busiest activities. 
There are periods when 
just to keep it clean wears 
our immortal spirits to a ie 
frazzle. Such harmony as oa 
there is is the fruit of con- 
stant strivings. The sum- a 
mer that the bay-window ! 
and fireplace were built in 
we narrowly escaped nerv- 
ous prostration. All the 
world held no joy to our 
jaded senses when the 
mason built the chimney 
too large and three inches 
to one side of the middle. 
In the savage hours fol- 
lowing that discovery we 
felt like murdering John 
every time he spoke of it 
as a little thing and tried 
to soothe us into quies- 
cence instead of pommel- 
ling the mason. Had we 
lived in the days of the 
Roman Coliseum, and 
that mason had been in 
the arena, beseeching us 
for mercy, how inexorably 
and joyfully our thumbs 
would have been turned 
downward! A _ chimney 
piece three inches to one 
side, after all our waiting 
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ing! We are angry again 
as we remember. Yes, 
certainly, this peace and 
beauty does not grow of 
itself, and is not self-maintaining. 

John, too, has to pay a price for his quiet 
evening, and for the others like it that make 
the strife of life worth while. He is graying 
perceptibly at the temples. There are tired 
lines about his eyes, as he sits reading, and 
he has had to take to glasses. His mouth 
droops, too, at the corners, as if he were a 
hurt and weary boy. How long is it since he 
had a vacation—oh, not a day or two’s shoot- 
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AGAIN THE GALLANT DAYS OF HIS YOUTH. 


ing or fishing, but a real vacation, long enough 
to rest in? They have grown rarer and rarer 
as the children grew older. It is a great 
strain to educate even a moderate - sized 
family, and John is determined that his shall 
have every advantage he can buy them. How 
hard he has worked to earn this home, to free 
it from debt, to furnish it suitably, most of 
all to meet the steady drain of its daily ex- 
pense! 
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That suit he is wearing is getting rather 
shabby. Dear old John! He thinks too little 
of his own looks. And yesterday you noticed 
that the rug in his office was badly worn— 
yet he had gone with you cheerfully to buy a 
new one for the daughter’s room, where it was 
really not needed very much. Perhaps you 
have not appreciated John, and realized how 
steadily, stifling many desires natural to his 
manhood, riotous in the fun-loving boy you 
used to know, he labors on, day after day, to 
keep his family in comfort, to hold his own 
place in the world. 

A shadow has fallen on your mind, but your 
heart glows beneath it—this, the fact that the 
home is the result of unremitting labor, of 
love that dares not falter, of thought that 
takes in the past, present, and future, this 
is the source whence springs the infinite 
preciousness of home. No money can buy 
this sense of peace, of rightness, of being in 
your own place—nothing cheaper than love 
and thought and work. Wherever these three 
qualities find expression material things be- 
come human. Here, as Emerson says, “ the 
soul is wholly embodied, and the body is 
wholly ensouled.” 

In the light of this reflection, we see anew 
that Charles Lamb was not to be pitied for 
his devotion to his sister, but that it was his 
true glory, faintly reflected in that sweet 
speech of his which so easily wins our hearts; 
we guess that Whistler’s long devotion to his 
mother was the secret of that art which finds, 
perhaps, its truest expression in the beautiful 
portrait of her; that Miss Alcott could not 
have written Little Women had she not been 
capable also of giving her talents, her money, 
her health itself, for the maintenance of the 
family she taught us also to love; that, to 
vome back to the instances nearest us, the 
compensating virtue of our commercialism is 
that underneath all its rampant push, its tug 
and strain and blatancy, is a persistent deter- 
mination to lift the women and the children, 
and the homes that hold them, out of the 
reach of want. 

True that men learn to love the game for 
the game’s sake. They like to strive against 
each other for the mastery of the herd, after 
the primal instinct of the male. But the 
game is not all. After it is won, victory is 
but ashes if it be unshared. Every reward of 
clever manipulation or of steadfast effort must 
be shared with some woman before it yields 
its sweetness, Why do business men, who sin- 
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cerely think it bad financial policy to own 
their homes, nevertheless promptly build or 
buy one as soon as they are able! It is be- 
cause the real springs of conduct are not to 
be found in the business world, but in the 
private world of the affections. 

Because home is the world of the affections 
it is here that we come for understanding— 
for that sane, sweet, living wisdom which 
quenches the thirst of our souls. Those who 
judge us here, judge us more justly than does 
the world outside—or at least we hope it of 
them. The home people know how our minds 
grow, on what assumptions we habitually rest 
our conclusions—even what prejudices darken 
the doors of our thought. When love is eager- 
ly awake in them, and they truly desire to en- 
lighten and persuade us, therefore, they alone 
know the lines of least resistance. So it seems 
to us easier to be good at home than elsewhere. 
As we sit, with those who belong to us, dis- 
cussing the outside world, it takes order before 
our eyes, for at every point is not our opinion 
confirmed by another, whose opinion we hold 
dear? Even such contradiction as we meet is 
an accustomed contradiction with its sting al- 
ready drawn through the force of kindly 
custom. Everywhere love eases and enriches 
thought, and as we sit at the family table our 
minds are fed, as well as our bodies. 

Especially does this hold true when we are 
wrestling with any new and difficult problem. 
When our minds are in that state of painful 
upheaval when judgment not yet formed must 
soon be delivered, what affords us such refuge 
as home, with all the members of the smaller 
and greater family assembled to help us 
through? No one says just what we want him 
to say, to be sure. We meet, in our turn, old 
idiosyncrasies of which we long ago wearied; 
no one solves our problem; and we have mo- 
ments of despair and of anger. But we can 
and do express the despair—when, lo! it flies 
on the wings of our speech. And we can and 
do speak out our indignation, and take bracing 
blows in return, in the safe circle of sure and 
tried affection. And through all this mixed 
process, by little and little, our own mind 
clears, and finally we perceive our solution— 
one in which the combined wisdom of the en- 
tire family is expressed. 

It is when sorrow comes that we know best 
the true worth of this home and family life. 
Not for a moment is our grief unshared. To 
the endurance of it the whole strength of the 
family is brought to bear, The children think 
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of pleasant ways to distract us from too much 
brooding. The old mother opens the precious 
stores of her early days, and shows us how she 
has borne heavy burdens without losing heart 
of grace. The old father is touching in his 
tenderness and solicitation. We feel that we 
add to the burden of his years, but it is not 
so. As he soothes us, he perceives that there is 
still work for him on earth—a good reason for 
his continued life within reach of our need. 
Cousins, uncles, aunts, come to see us, and 
take us into their homes. With the new sight 
born of our grief we look into their hearts and 
see the sweet and holy things that lie hidden 
there. Love speaks to us with the lips that 
we love best in all the world, we know love 
to be greater than we thought, and perceive 
that sorrow only deepens blessedness. 

When we were children and griefs beset us, 
we cried aloud to an alien world, “ I’ll tell my 
mother on you,” and there was comfort in the 
sound of the words. Ah, often since have 
we, grown to adult vears, longed for the same 
relief! Lacking it, bitterness fills our un- 
assuaged hearts. With it, resentment is swept 
away in leve. Like poor Heine, we say to her 
who stands as the visible symbol of all that 
makes home precious: 

“ Forever [ aspired toward Love, forever 


Toward Love, and ne’ertheless I found Love 
never— 
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And, sick at heart, homeward my steps did 
move. 
And lo! thou camest forth to welcome me; 
And that which in thy swimming eyes I see, 
That is the precious, the long-looked-for Love.” 


This is no heaven where “rapt ghost sits 
from ghost apart.” We are not ghosts, cer- 
tainly, for here we all live, more than we live 
elsewhere, because we live, not a single life, 
but the life of the whole group, and, more 
faintly, that of all the other groups that touch 
each member of our own. For, by marriage, 
and friendship, and club and business affilia- 
tions we are all members of more than one 
social group, and the closer are our family 
ties the greater the number of groups of which 
we are, by virtue of sympathy and some knowl- 
edge, more or less active members. By means 
of the family life, extending and enlarging 
our individual powers and opportunities, we 
enter with increasing fulness of comprehen- 
sion the life of the race itself. Home is the 
place where are tied those bonds of common, 
interrelated industry, of common, unescapable 
sorrow, yes, and of common interrelated sin, 
which knit the life of our uncompanioned ego 
with the universal life. And love, both 


human and divine, brooding over this work, 
makes of all these bonds, not strings, but liv- 
ing fibres. 
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7OR a space there was silence; 
then Loder, bitterly aware that 
he had conquered, poignantly 
conscious of the appeal that 
Eve’s attitude made, found 
further endurance impossible. 
Gently freeing his hand, he moved away from 
her to the fireplace, taking up the position 
that she had first occupied. 

“ Eve,” he said, slowly, “I haven’t finished 
yet. I haven’t said everything. I’m going to 
tax your courage further.” 

With a touch of pained alarm, Eve lifted 
her head. “ Further?’ she repeated. 

Loder shrank from her eyes. “Yes,” he 
said, with difficulty. “There’s still another 
point to be faced. The matter doesn’t end 
with my going back. To have the situation 
fully saved, Chileote must return—Chilcote 
must be brought to realize his responsibili- 
ties.” 

Eve’s lips parted in dumb dismay. 

“Tt must be done,” he went on, “and we 
have got to do it—you and I.” 

“T? I could do nothing. What could I 
do?” 

“ Eve,” he said, “ you could do everything. 
He is morally weak, but he has one sensitive 
point—the fear of a public exposure. Once 
make. it plain to him that you know his secret, 
and you can compel him to whatever course of 
action you select. It was to ask you to do 
this—to beg you to do this—that I came to 
you to-night. I know that it’s demanding 
more than a woman’s resolution—more than a 
woman’s strength. But you are like no other 
woman in the world! 
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“Eve!” he added, with sudden vehemence, 
“can’t you see that it’s imperative—the one 
thing to save us both?” 

He stopped abruptly as he had begun, and 
again a painful silence filled the room. Then, 
as before, Eve moved instinctively towards 
him, but this time her steps were slow and 
heavy with the sense of finality. Nearing 
his side, she put out her hand as if for com- 
fort and support; and feeling his fingers 
tighten round it, stood for a moment as if 
resting in the contact. Then slowly she look- 
ed up. 

“T understand,” she said, very slowly. “I 
understand. When will you take me to 
him ?” 

For a moment Loder said nothing, not 
daring to trust his voice; then he answered, 
low and abruptly. “ Now,” he said. “ Now, 
at once; now, this moment if I ean. And— 
and remember that I know what it costs you.” 
Then, as if imbued with fear that his courage 
might fail him, he suddenly released her 
hand, and crossing the room to where a long 
dark cloak lay as she had thrown it on her 
return from the Bramfells’, he picked it up, 
walked to her side, and silently wrapped it 
about her. Still acting automatically, he 
moved to the door, opened it, and stood aside 
while she passed out into the corridor. 

In complete silence they descended the 
stairs and passed to the hall door. There 
Crapham, who had returned to his duties 
since Loder’s entrance, came quickly forward 
with an offer of service. 

But Loder dismissed him curtly; and with 
something of the confusion bred of Chileote’s 
régime the man drew back towards the stair- 
case. 
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With a hasty movement Loder stepped for- 
ward, and, opening the door, admitted a breath 
of chill air. Then on the threshold he paused. 
It was his first sign of hesitation; the one 
instant in which nature rebelled against the 
conscience so tardily awakened. He stood 
motionless for a moment, and it is doubtful 
whether even Eve fully fathomed the bitter- 
ness of his renunciation, the blackness of 
the night that stretched before his eyes. 

Behind him was everything, before him, 
nothing; the everything symbolized by the 
luxurious house, the eagerly attentive serv- 
ants, the pleasant atmosphere of responsi- 
bility; the nothing represented by the broad 
public thoroughfare, the passing figures, each 
unconscious of and uninterested in his exist- 
ence. As an interloper he had entered this 
house; as an interloper, a masquerader, he 
had played his part, lived his hour, proved 
himself; as an interloper he was now passing 
back into the dim world of unrealized hopes 
and unachieved ambitions. 

He stood rigidly quiet, his strong, lean 
figure silhouetted against the lighted hall, 
his face cold and set; then, with a touch of 
fatality, chance cut short his struggle. 

An empty hansom wheeled round the corner 
of the square; the cabman, seeing him, raised 
his whip in query, and involuntarily he 
nodded an acquiescence. A moment later he 
had helped Eve into the cab. 

“ Middle Temple Lane!” he directed, paus- 
ing on the step. 

“Middle Temple Lane is opposite to Clif- 
ford’s Inn,” he explained as he took his place 
beside her. “ When we get out there we have 
only to cross Fleet Street.” 

Eve bent her head, and the cab moved out 
into the roadway. 

Within a few minutes the neighborhood of 
Grosvenor Square was exchanged for the 
noisier and more crowded one of Piccadilly, 
but either the cabman was overcautious or the 
horse was below the average, for they made 
but slow progress through the more crowded 
streets. To the two sitting in silence the 
pace was well-nigh unbearable. With every 
added movement the tension grew. The 
methodical care with which they moved 
seemed like the tightening of a string already 
strained to breaking-point, yet neither spoke 
—because neither had the courage necessary 
for words. 

Once or twice as they traversed the Strand, 
Loder made a movement as if to break the 
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silence, but nothing followed it. He con- 
tinued to lean forward with a certain dogged 
stiffness, his clasped hands resting on the 
doors of the cab, his eyes staring straight 
ahead. Not once, as they threaded their way, 
did he dare to glance at Eve, though every 
movement, every stir of her garments, was 
forced upon his consciousness by his acutely 
awakened senses. 

When at last they drew up before the dark 
archway of Middle Temple Lane he descend- 
ed hastily. Then as he mechanically turned 
to protect Eve’s dress from the wheel, he 
looked at her fully for the first time since 
their enterprise had been undertaken, and as 
he looked he felt his heart sink. He had ex- 
pected to see the marks of suffering on her 
face, but the expression he saw suggested 
something more. 

All the rich color that deepened and soften- 
ed the charm of her beauty had been erased 
as if by illness; against the new pallor of 
her skin her blue eyes, her black hair and 
eyebrows seemed startlingly dark. A _ chill 
colder than remorse, a chill that bordered 
upon actual fear, touched Loder in that mo- 
ment. With the first impulsive gesture he 
had allowed himself, he touched her arm. 

“Eve—” he began, unsteadily; then the 
word died off his lips. 

Without a sound, almost without a move- 
ment, she returned his glance, and something 
in her eyes checked what he might have said. 
In that one expressive look he understood all 
she had desired, all she had renounced; the 
full extent of the ordeal she had consented to 
—and the motive that had compelled her con- 
sent. He drew back with the heavy sense 
that repentance and pity were equally futile, 
equally out of place. 

Still in silence she stepped to the pave- 
ment and stood aside while Loder dismissed 
the cab. To both there was something sym- 
bolic, something prophetic in the dismissal. 
Without intention and almost unconsciously 
they drew closer together as the horse turned 
slowly, its hoofs clattering on the roadway, 
its harness jingling; and, still without realiza- 
tion, they looked after the vehicle as it moved 
away down the long, shadowed thoroughfare 
towards the lights and the crowds they had 
left. Then involuntarily they turned to- 
wards each other. 

“Come!” Loder said, abruptly. 
across the road.” ° 

Fleet Street is generally very quiet, once 
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“Tt’s only 
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midnight is passed, and Eve had no need of 
guidance or protection as they crossed the 
pavement shining like ice in the lamplight. 
They crossed it slowly, walking apart; for the 
dread of physical contact that had possessed 
them in the cab seemed to have fallen on 
them again. 

Inquisitiveness has little place in that region 
of the city, and they gained the opposite foot- 
path unnoticed by the casual passer-by. Then, 
still holding apart, they reached and entered 
Clifford’s Inn. 

Inside the entrance they paused, and Eve 
shivered involuntarily. “ How gray it is!” 
she said, faintly. “And how cold! Like a 
graveyard.” 

Loder turned to her. “ Eve—” he began, 
vehemently; then he stopped. 

There was a fresh silence—a silence more 
perilous and perhaps more eloquent than any 
that had gone before. For one moment he 
faltered; his blood surged, his vision clouded, 
the sense that life and love were still within 
his reach filled him overwhelmingly. -He 
turned towards Eve; he half extended his 
hands; then, stirred by what impulse, moved 
by what instinct it was impossible to say, he 
let them drop to his sides again. 

“Come!” he said. “Come! This is the 
way. Keep close to me. Put your hand on 
my arm.” He spoke quietly, but his eyes 
were resolutely averted as they crossed the 
dim, silent court. 

Entering the gloomy doorway that led to his 
own rooms, he felt her fingers tremble on his 
arm, then tighten in their pressure as the 
bare passage and cheerless stairs met her 
view, but he set his lips. 

“Come!” he repeated, in the same strained 
voice. “Come! It isn’t far—three or four 
flights.” 

With a white face and a curious expression 
in her eyes Eve moved forward. She had re- 
leased Loder’s arm as they crossed the hall, 
and now, reaching the stairs, she put out her 
hand gropingly and caught the banisters. She 
had a pained, numb sense of submission, of 
suffering that had sunk to apathy. Moving 
forward without resistance, she began to 
mount the stairs. 

The ascent was made in silence. Loder 
went first, his shoulders stiffly braced, his 
head held erect; Eve, mechanically watchful 
of all his movements, followed a step or two 
behind. With weary monotony one flight of 
stairs succeeded another, each, to her unac- 


customed eyes, seeming more colorless, more 
solitary, more desolate than the preceding one. 

‘Then at last, with a sinking sense of ap- 
prehension, she realized that their goal was 
reached. 

The knowledge broke sharply through her 
dulled senses; and confronted by the closeness 
of her ordeal, she paused, her head lifted, her 
hand nervously grasping the banister. Her 
lips parted, but in the nervous expectation, the 
pained apprehension of the moment no sound 
eseaped them. Loder, resolutely crossing the 
landing, saw nothing of the silent appeal. 

For a second she stood hesitating; then her 
own weakness, her own shrinking dismay, 
were submerged in the interest of his move- 
ments. Slowly mounting the remaining 
steps, she followed him as if fascinated to- 
wards the door that showed dingily con- 
spicuous in the light of an unshaded gas-jet. 

Almost at the moment that she reached his 
side he extended his- hand towards the door. 
The action was decisive and hurried, as 
though he feared to trust himself. 

For a moment he fumbled with the lock. 
Eve, standing close behind him, heard the 
handle creak and turn under his pressure. 
Then he shook the door. 

At last, slowly, almost reluctantly, he turn- 
ed round. “I’m afraid things aren’t quite— 
quite right,” he said, in a low voice. “The 
door is locked and I ean see no light.” 

She raised her eyes quickly. “ But you have 
a key?” she whispered. “Haven’t you a 
key?” It was obvious that to-both the unex- 
pected eheck to their designs was fraught 
with danger. 

“Yes, but—” He looked again towards the 
door; then looked back. “ Yes—I have a key. 
Yes, you’re right!” he added, quickly. “I'll 
use it. Wait while I go inside.” 

Filled with a new nervousness, oppressed 
by the loneliness, the silence about her, Eve 
drew back obediently. The sense of mystery 
conveyed by the locked door weighed upon 
her. Her susceptibilities. were tensely alert 
as she watched Loder search for his key and 
insert it in the lock. With mingled dread 
and curiosity she saw the door yield, and gape 
open like a black gash in the dingy wall; 
with a sudden sense of desertion she saw him 
pass through the aperture and heard him 
strike a match. 

The wait that followed seemed  extraordi- 
narily long. She heard Loder move softly 
from one room to the other; then to her 
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acutely nervous susceptibilities it seemed 
that he paused in absolute silence. In the 
intensity of listening she heard her own 
faint, irregular breathing, and the sound 
filled her with panic. The silence, the soli- 
tude, the vague instinctive apprehension, be- 
came suddenly unendurable. Then all at 
once the tension was relieved. Loder reap- 
peared. 

He paused for a second in the shadowy 
doorway; then he turned unsteadily, drew 
the door to, and locked it. 

Eve stepped forward. Her glimpse of him 
had been momentary; she had not heard his 
voice, yet the consciousness of his bearing 
filled her with instinctive alarm. Her hands 
turned cold, her heart beat violently. 
“ John—” she said, below her breath. 

For answer, he moved towards her. His 
face was bereft of color; there was a look of 
consternation in his eyes. “Come!” he said. 
“Come at once! I must take you home.” 
He spoke in a shaken, uneven voice. 

Eve, looking up at him, caught his hand. 
“Why? Why?” she questioned. Her tone 
was low and scared. 

Without replying, he drew her imperatively 
towards the stairs. “Go very softly,” he 
said. “No one must see you here.” 

In the first moment she obeyed him in- 
stinctively; then, reaching the head of the 
stairs, she stopped. With one hand still 
clasping his, the other clinging nervously to 
the banister, she refused to descend. “ John,” 
she whispered, “I’m not a child. What is 
it? What has happened? I must know.” 

For a moment Loder looked at her uncer- 
tainly; then reading the expression in her 
eyes, he yielded. 

“He’s dead,” he said, in a very low voice. 
“Chileote is dead.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


O fully appreciate a great announce- 
a ment we must have time at our dis- 
posal. At the moment of Loder’s dis- 
clesure time was denied to Eve; for scarcely 
had the words left his lips before the thought 
that dominated him asserted its prior claim. 
Blind to the incredulity in her eyes, he drew 
her swiftly forward, and half impelling, half 
supporting her, forced her to descend the 
stairs. 
Never in after life could he obliterate the 
remembrance of that descent. Fear such as 
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he could never experience in his own concerns 
possessed him. One desire overrode all others 
—the desire that Eve’s reputation, for which 
he had been willing to pay so high, should re- 
main unimperilled.. In the shadow of that 
urgent duty the despair of the past hours, 
the appalling fact so lately realized, the 
future with its possible trials, became dark 
to his imagination. In his new victory over 
self the question of Eve’s protection alone 
predominated. 

Moving under this compulsion, he drew her 
hastily and silently down the deserted stairs, 
drawing a breath of deep relief as, one after 
another, the landings were successfully pass- 
ed; and still actuated by the suppressed need 
of haste, he passed through the doorway that 
they had entered under such different condi- 
tions only a few minutes before. 

The leaving of the quiet court, the gaining 
of the Strand, the hailing of a belated cab, 
were the work of a moment. By an odd con- 
trivance of circumstance the luck that had 
attended every phase of Loder’s dual life was 
again exerted in his behalf. No one had 
noticed their entry into Clifford’s Inn, no 
one was moved to curiosity by their exit. 
With an involuntary thrill of feeling he gave 
expression to his relief. 

“Thank God, it’s over!” he said, as a cab 
drew up. “ You don’t know what the strain 
has been.” Then very quietly he assisted her 
to her place. 

Moving as if in a dream, she stepped into 
the cab. As yet the terrible dénouement to 
their enterprise had made no clear impres- 
sion upon her mind. For the moment all 
that she was conscious of, all that she in- 
stinctively acknowledged, was the fact that 
Loder was still beside her. 

In quiet obedience she took her place, 
drawing aside her skirts to make room for 
him; and in the same subdued manner he fol- 
lowed her. Then, with the strange sensation 
of reliving their earlier drive, they were 
aware of the tightened reiri and of the horse’s 
first forward movement. 

For several seconds neither spoke. Eve, 
shutting out all other thoughts, sat close to 
Loder, clinging tenaciously to the moment- 
ary comforting sense of protection; Loder, 
striving to marshal his ideas, hesitated before 
the ordeal of speech. At last, realizing his 
responsibility, he turned to her slowly. 

“Eve,” he said, in a low voice and with 
some hesitation, “I want you to know that 
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in all this—from the moment I saw him— 
from the moment I understood, I have had 
you in my thoughts—you and no 
else.” 


one 


She raised her eyes to his face. 

“Eve,” he began afresh, “do you realize? 
Do you know what this—this thing means?” 

Still she remained silent. 

“Tt means that after to-night there will be 
no such person in London as John Loder. 
To-morrow the man who was known by that 
name will be found in his rooms; his body 
wil! be taken away, and at the post-mortem 
examination it will be stated that he died 
of an overdose of opium. His charwoman 
will identify him as a solitary man who lived 
respectably for years and then suddenly went 
down-hill with remarkable speed. It will be 
quite a common case. Nothing of interest 
will be found in his rooms; no relation will 
claim his body; after the usual time he will be 
given the usual burial of his class. These de- 
tails are horrible; but there are times when 
we must look at the unpleasant side of life— 
because it is part of life. 

“These things I speak. of are the things 
that will meet the casual eye; in our sight 
they will have a very different meaning. 

“Eve,” he said, more vehemently, “a whole 
chapter in my life has been closed to-night, 
and my first instinct is to shut the book and 
throw it away. But I’m thinking of you. 
Remember, I’m thinking of you. Whatever 
the trial, whatever the difficulty, no harm 
shall come to you. You have my word for 
that! 

“Tl return with you now to Grosvenor 
Square; I’ll remain till a reasonable excuse 
can be given for Chilcote’s going abroad; I 
shall avoid Fraide, I shall cut politics—what- 
ever the cost; then at the first reasonable mo- 
ment I shall do what I would do now, to- 
night, if it were possible. I shall go away; 
I shall start afresh; I shall do in another 
country what I have done in this!” 

There was a long silence; then slowly Eve 
turned to him. The apathy of a moment: be- 
fore had left her face. “In another coun- 
try?” she repeated. “In another country?” 

“Yes; a fresh career in a fresh country. 
Something clean to offer you. I’m not too 
old to do what other men have done.” 

For a moment Eve looked ahead at the 
gleaming chain of lamps; then, still very 
slowly, she brought her glance back again. 
“You are quite right,” she said, thoughtfully. 
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“1 THOUGHT IT WAS YOUR CAB, SIR.” 


“ A man can never be too old; but you cannot 
say the same of a woman.” 

Loder met her eyes with something of per- 
plexity. For a moment she returned his gaze 
inscrutably; then the unreadable expression 
passed from her face and a look of candid 
trust, very tender and appealing, shone in 
its place. 

“John,” she said, gently, “can’t you see 
that I’m thinking of myself? You may go 
and make a new life and a new name—a man 
may always do it. But what am I to do? 
I have only one life—to live as best I can; 
and all that life—all of it—all of it, has been 
given to you. 

“T know I’m thinking of myself; but ’'m 
thinking of you as well. Why should you go 
away? Why should you make a new life? 
It—it seems like following a phantom light 
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when there’s a lantern waiting to be carried!” 
Her breath caught; she drew away from him, 
frightened and elated by her own words. 

Loder turned to her sharply. “Eve!” he 
exclaimed; then his tone changed. “ You 
don’t know what you’re saying,” he added, 
quickly; “ you don’t understand what you’re 
saying.” 

Eve leant forward again. “ Yes,” she said, 
slowly, “I do understand.” Her voice was 
controlled, her manner convinced. She was 
no longer the girl conquered by strength 
greater than her own; she was a woman 
strenuously demanding her right to indi- 
vidual happiness. 

“T understand it all,” she repeated. “I 
understand every point; it all came to me as 
I listened to what you said. It was not 
chance that made you change your identity, 
that made you care for me, that brought 
about—his death. I don’t believe it was 
chance; I believe it was something much 
higher. You are not meant to go away!” 

As Loder watched her the remembrance 
of his first days as Chilcote rose again; the 
remembrance of how he had been dimly 
filled with the belief that below her self-pos- 
session lay a strength, a depth, uncommon in 
woman. As he studied her now the in- 
stinctive belief flamed into conviction. 
“Eve!” he said, involuntarily. 

With a quick gesture she raised her head. 
“No!” she exclaimed. “No; don’t say any- 
thing! You are going to see things as I 
see them—you must do so—you have no 
choice. No real man ever casts away the 
substance for the shadow!” Her eyes shone; 
the color, the glow, the vitality, rushed back 
into her face. 

“ John,” she said, softly, “I love you—and 
I need you; but there is something with a 
greater claim—a greater need than mine. 
Don’t you know what it is?” 

Loder said nothing; made no gesture. 

“Tt is the party—the country. You might 
put love aside, but duty is different. You 
have pledged yourself. You are not meant 
to draw back.” 

Loder’s lips parted. 

“Ton’t!” she said again. “ Don’t say any- 
thing! I know all that is in your mind. 
But, when we sift things right through, it 
isn’t my love nor our happiness that’s really 
in the balance. It is your future!” Her 
voice thrilled. “You are going to be a 
great man; and a great man is the property 


of his country. He has no right to indi- 
vidual action.” 

Again Loder made an effort to speak, but 
again she checked him. 

“ Wait!” she exclaimed. “Wait! You be- 
lieve you have acted wrongly, and you are des- 


‘perately afraid of doing so again. But is it 


really truer, more loyal for you and me to work 
out a long probation in grooves that are al- 
ready overfilled than to marry quietly abroad 
and fill the places that have need of us? 
That is the question I want you to answer. 
Is it really truer and nobler? Oh, I see the 
doubt that is in your mind! You think it 
finer to go away and make a new life than to 
live the life that is waiting you—because one 
is independent and the other means the use 
of another’s man’s name and another man’s 
money. That is the thought in your mind. 
But what is it that prompts that thought?” 
Again her voice caught, but she looked him 
straightly in the eyes. “I shall tell you,” 
she said, gently. “It is not self-sacrifice— 
but pride!” She said the word fearlessly. 

A flush crossed Loder’s face. “A man re- 
quires pride,” he said, in a low voice. 

“Yes, at the right time. But is this the 
right time? Is it ever right to throw away 
the-substance for the shadow? You say that 
I don’t understand—don’t realize. I realize 
more to-night than I have realized in all my 
life. I know that you have an opportunity 
that can never come again—and that it’s 
terribly possible to let it slip.” 

She paused. Loder, his hands resting on 
the closed doors of the cab, sat very silent, 
with averted eyes and bent head. 

“Only to-night,” she went on, “you told 
me that everything was crying to you to take 
the easy, pleasant way. Then it was strong 
to turn aside; but now it is not strong. It 
is far nobler to fill an empty niche than to 
carve one out for yourself. John ”—she 
suddenly leant forward, laying her hands 
over his—“ Mr. Fraide told me to-night that 
in his new Ministry my—my husband was to 
be Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs!” 

The words fell softly. So softly that to 
ears less comprehending than Loder’s their 
significance might have been lost—as his 
rigid attitude and unresponsive manner 
might have conveyed lack of understanding 
to any eyes less observant than Eve’s. 

For a long space there was no word spoken. 
At last, with a very gentle pressure, her 
fingers tightened over his hands. 
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“John—” she began, gently; then the 
word died away and she drew back into her 
seat as the cab stopped before Chilcote’s house. 

Simultaneously as they descended the hall 
door was opened and a flood of warm light 
poured out reassuringly into the darkness. . 

“T thought it was your cab, sir,” Crapham 
explained, deferentially, as they passed into 
the hall. “Mr. Fraide has been waiting to 
see you this half-hour. I showed him into 
the study.” Like the well-trained servant 
that he was, he closed the door and softly re- 
tired. 

Then in the warm light, amid the gravely 
dignified surroundings that had marked his 
first entry into this hazardous second exist- 
ence, Eve turned to Loder for the verdict 
upon which the future hung. 
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As she turned, his face was still hidden 
from her, and his attitude betrayed nothing. 

“ John,” she said, slowly, “you know why 
he is here. You know that he has come to 
offer you this place; to receive your refusal— 
or consent.” 

She ceased to speak; there was a moment of 
suspense; then Loder turned. His face was 
still pale and grave with the gravity of a man 
who has but recently been close to death, but 
beneath the gravity was another look—the old 
expression of strength and self-reliance, tem- 
pered, raised, and dignified by a new hu- 
mility. 

Moving forward, he held out his hands. 

“My consent or refusal,” he said, very 
quietly, “lies with—my wife.” 

THE END. 











ON SUNDAY MORNING 


BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


My mother dresses me for church 
When Sunday morning comes, 
And all the time she hardly says 
A single word, but hums 
The ‘“‘ Tender Shepherd’’ hymn—you know 
"Bout little lambs and things. 
It’s very nice. . . I do just love 
The way my mother sings. 


And when we get into the church 
It’s cool and quiet there; 
I look up at the window 
Where the angels are, and stare 
Till everything goes far away, 
And I can only see 
The pretty colored angels 
That are looking right at me. 


I try to hear just what he says— 
The minister, I mean— 

But all the other things I know 
Keep popping in between. 

There are so many kinds of them 
That every time I go 

To church I always am surprised 


How many things I know ! 
VOL. XXXVIII.—76 
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BY AT. ASHMORE 


LANNING the winter outfit is a serious task in these days when 
q Fashion demands so much from her followers and every day issues 


new rules and regulations as to styles and colors. In the midst of 
apparently totally diverse laws for dress and in the bewildering number of 
accessories of dress it requires cool, 
calm judgment to decide on what is 
becoming, suitable, and at the same 
time not too extreme. 

The fashionable colors this season 
are on the eccentric order, too 
vivid and glaring to be univer- 
sally becoming; and just here is 
where the art of dress is exhibited 
in the most minute detail. The 
leading French dressmakers tell 
their customers that if a certain 
shade of blue or mauve is not be- 
coming, it is because the wearer 
lacks color, and, therefore, arti- 
ficial coloring must be resorted 

to; in other words, com- 
plexion and hair must be 
regulated to suit the fash- 
ionable colors of the win- 
ter—not the colors regu- 
lated to suit the complex- 
ion. Fortunately, Ameri- 
can women are independ- 
ent enough to think there 
are plenty of colors to 
choose from that are be- 
coming, without _ sacrifi- 
cing their own personal 
appearance, 

Brown in all shades 
is most popular, and a 
curious red. on the 
crushed-strawberry or- 
der, a faded pink, and 
a vivid blue also find 
favor, while numberless 
mixed effects in cheviots 
and rough materials 


AFTERNOON Gown of silk voile trimmed with lace which is outlined by are made up for morn- 
bias bands of taffeta of the same color as the voile. ing street gowns, al- 
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material, such elaboration of: detail, can 
be so combined that the lines of the figure 
are still discernible, and that individuality 
is not utterly smothered. 

Of all the gowns in the modern outfit, 
the short walking gown is acknowledged to 
be the most comfortable, but in spite of 
every effort to have elaborate cloth gowns 
made up with short skirts, the popular ver- 
dict is against it, and the short skirt is 
only seen in the morning costume. Ex- 
tremely smart and attractive, however, are 
these street-gowns. The skirt is just short 
enough to clear the ground and at the 


Bious# of écru filet guipure over 
mousseline of the same shade ; black 
velvet belt, rows of puckered black 
velvet bébé ribbon, and black velvet 
scarf with hand-knotted silk fringe. 


ways being relieved, how- 
ever, with touches — of 
some bright velvet and 
fancy braiding. 

Smooth cloths for more 
elaborate gowns suitable 
for afternoon and recep- 
tion wear are on the 
most involved plan, a 
plain gown being quite 
out of fashion. Pleats, 
tucks, and flounces, in- 
tricate braided designs, 
touches of colored velvet. 
all are considered smart, 
and in truth the correct 
cloth costume of to-day 
does credit to the de- 


. . 3Louse of very pale blue satin messaline; fichu of pale blue mousseline 
signer’s art, that so much with lace frills to match those in the sleeves; mauve velvet ribbon 
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Eveninc Gown of lace and pale rose taffeta; old Saxe buttons covered by a lattice-work of gold and 
tiny diamonds; pink pompon roses over the shoulders, catching the lace on the corsage, around the 
top of the taffeta flounce. and forming the centre of the lace rosettes on the skirt 
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House Gown of cashmere with oddly shaped square écru guipure yoke and cuffs trimmed with black 
satin ribbon run through openings in the lace; taffeta girdle drawn to a long point at the top and bottom 
in front and straight across the back ; two horizontal tucks in the skirt. 
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Mopet Gown of indistinct-check gray cheviot; 
belt, collar, and tiny triangles on the tabs are of green 
velvet ; the tabs themselves are white with fine black 
braiding ; the coat is belted, with rippled basque. 


same time hide the feet. The effect 
must be given of a “flare” around 
the foot, and yet the skirt must not 
be too wide. It may have side pleats, 
box pleats, or be cireular, with 
graduated pleats down the front, 
tucks at the side, and double box 
pleat at the back. The upper part 
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of the skirt is close-fitting always, 
the flare not beginning until well 
below the hips. A mixed black and 
white cheviot, with a narrow band 
of red velvet headed by two straight 
lines of black braid around the hem 
of the skirt, bands of the red velvet 
with the black braid holding in place 
clusters of the side pleats, and a red 
velvet collar, makes the smartest of 


Street Gown of terra-cotta camel’s-hair trinimed 
with black fancy braid and tiny gilt buttons; white 
cloth vest and also inlet on belt and cuffs; velvet 
turn-over collar and cuffs. 
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costumes, while a brown with a 
fleck of white through it and 
orange velvet with black braid fur- 
nish examples of the newest styles. 
The cotton velvets and_ vel- 

/\ 


veteens are also in great demand 


for short gowns, and there is a great 
. variety of color and design to 
choose from. Gray and _ white 
(dark gray) in an_ indefinite 










































check or stripe, brown and _ tan, 
blue and purple, are among the 
favorite shades, while all black is, 
as always, very smart. The figured 
velveteens are trimmed with nar- 
row black braid around the hem of 
the skirt, sometimes down the 
seams and on the coat, and have, 
as a rule, some contrast of color. 
The plain colors are most elabo- 
rately braided with either mohair 
or silk braid, the cireular skirt 
being the smartest one and fur- 
nishing the best opportunity for 
elaborate braiding. 

With the short skirt the short 
jacket is most often seen, although 
be it understood that long coats 
will be extremely fashionable this 
winter. The jackets are either 
short—only to the waist-line—or 
have the  postilion effect. In 
front they give as long-waisted an 
effect as possible, but are close- 
fitting, showing only a narrow line 
of waistcoat, the blouse and the 
loose fronts being no _ longer 
thought so smart. There are a few 
short sacque-coats among the 
new styles, but they lack the 
up-to-date look and seem al- 
most like remodelled garments. 

For afternoon the cloth cos- 
tumes with longer coats are 
extremely attractive, and the 
gown with waist and skirt to 
match and a smart long coat 
is becoming to all figures. The 


coats are made closer - fit INS Lone sicrv cLoTH CoaT with tailor finish; the cape is caught to 
than last year, and there is only the coat with straps of the cloth; collar and cuffs of fur or velvet. 
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and undersleeves of black satin or taffeta 


a narrow straight line in front; and 
yet among the newest designs for 
either a cloth or a velvet coat is 
one that has straight loose fronts 
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Street costume of black and white check wool goods 
trimmed with black silk braid and having a fitted waistcoat 
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and the back is only shaped in 
to the most minute extent in 
the centre, but is curved in at 
the side seams. 

It is difficult for the uninitia- 
ted individual to decide at first 
glance whether the winter cos- 
tume is made with a jacket or 
a waist, for waists and jackets 
are apparently built on the same 
order, when they are short. But 
it is quite possible to wear a 
thin waist underneath what al- 
ready looks like a waist, and 
later in the season the jacket- 
like waist can be worn under a 
warmer and longer coat or 
wrap. In every well-appointed 
outfit the long coat or wrap is 
this winter one of the most im- 
portant garments. It may be of 
fur, cloth, or velvet, and either 
light or dark in color, but of 
most elaborate design and richly 
trimmed. 

The grave question of sleeves 
also makes the subject of dress 
one for serious thought. The ful- 
ness having been ordered to ap- 
pear just below the shoulder 
completely transforms all gowns 
and makes last year’s styles seem 
sadly antiquated. Both waists and 
coats of the latest designs have 
a decidedly square-shouldered 
effect; the shoulder-line is built 
out with canvas or crinoline or 
there are broad hoops of whale- 
bone to keep out the material. 
The afternoon gowns of taffeta, 
chiffon cloth, or velvet exhibit 
this fashion even more than do 
the separate waists, still in de- 
mand to wear with the tailor cos- 
tumes, and which are made on 
more conservative lines. One 
of these separate lace waists illus- 
trated here has even revived the 
close-fitting sleeve of some years 
ago. 
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O  bewilderingly complex in 
S both color and design are the 

fashions this winter, that it can 
scarcely be wondered at that the 
woman who has to rely upon her 
own skill at dressmaking is, for a 
time, at least, nonplussed. Fortu- 
nately the American spirit is not 
easily daunted, and after 
a few moments of dis- 
may a grasp of the situa- 
tion is attained. 

The first thing to do 
this year when planning 
for any gown is to choose 
two or three different 
models and then elimin- 
ate from each anything 
in coloring or trimming 
that seems eccentric and 
hides the lines of the 
gown itself. It may 
seem that the constant 
talk of lines is stupid 
and unnecessary, but the 
dressmakers who attain 
the best results in their 
work are those who study 
lines first and then trim- 
mings. 

Simple gowns for in- 
door wear can this season 
be made of inexpensive 
materials. Cashmere is 
fashionable and not ex- 
pensive, voile is as fash- 
ionable as it was for 
summer, while light- 
weight cloths, inex- 
pensive silks, and 
even such cheap fab- 
rics as albatross 
cloth and _ cotton 
crépe are most clever- 
ly dealt with. The 

greatest attention 
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Boy’s winter knickerbocker suit 


The founda- 
tion, or drop-skirt, must first of all 
be fitted and hung, or if, as in some 


and hang of the skirt. 


cases, the lining is made up with 
the skirt and there is no drop-skirt, 
then more skill than ever is required 
to have the fulness arranged in be- 
coming lines. 

A satisfactory hang for the 
front of the skirt is difficult 
to attain, and, as a rule, not 
sufficient attention is paid to 
it. The belt or band must 
be shaped (cut down in the 
front), but at the same time 
must not be too large in the 
waist-line, for it will 
then “sag.” Some 
dressmakers sew a 
loop on the inside of 
the front breadth, to 
be fastened to the 
hook on the front of 
the corset, and this 
plan, especially on a 
short skirt, acts most 
satisfactorily in hold- 
ing it down in front. Then 
there must be hooks at the 
back to fasten the skirt to 
the waist, so as to make the 
length of waist much less 
at the back than in front. 

The fashion now prevails 
of the skirt being worn 
over the waist. This, it is 
contended, makes the fitting 
of the pointed girdle much 
easier and gives the effect of 
a smaller waist; and, un- 
fortunately, small waists 
are once more extremely 
fashionable. The material 
on the waist is not supposed 
to go below the belt—only 
the boned lining—while 


is paid to the fit with Scotch cap and golf stockings. the wide girdle or bodice 
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SIMPLE SHORT TAILOR suIT of striped cheviot in two 
shades of gray; the coat and skirt are both finished with a 
stitched bias band of the material and there is a waistcoat 
of deep red, green, or plum color cloth. 
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extends down on the skirt and meets the 
waist material. 

Last year’s waists made with blouse effect 
must now be changed, for blouses are no long- 
er in style. 
to make a full effect, but it must be drawn 
or draped, and the fulness drawn down under 
the belt instead of falling over it, as was last 
year’s style. 















There must be sufficient material 


These belts, girdles, or bodices 


—for they are called by all three names— 
are a most important item in this year’s 
gowns. 


They must be most carefully 


fitted, and, as a rule, are made separate 
from the dress. There is a seam directly 
in front, and at the back where it fastens 
there is a whalebone at each side, and the 


fastening is hidden under sev- 
eral small bows in the butterfly 
shape, or little rosettes. 

Shirred bands of taffeta, velvet 
or satin ribbon and braid of all 
kinds are extremely popular, 
and, thanks to their kindly aid, 
it is possible to renovate a last 
vear’s gown. If the skirt be 
narrow, then the seams towards 
the front can be opened, panels 
of velvet, silk or of another ma- 
terial with lines of braid may be 
inserted, and the required width 
may thus be obtained quite 
easily. Although the newest 
models of skirts are much fuller 
around the hips, there are two 
or three exceedingly attractive 
designs with comparatively little 
fulness, the width being given 
by the sweeping flounce. A last 
year’s plain skirt may be reno- 
vated and made up-to-date by 
pleats narrow at the top and 
gradually widening .out towards 
the foot, and with narrow side 
pleats between and above the 
side-pleating bands of braid. A 
velvet or velveteen skirt of last 
year’s design, wide enough to 
pass muster even if narrower 
than this year’s cut, but defaced 
by wear, will, if steamed and 
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kinds of lace should be carefully 
guarded, for they will be found 
most useful in making over last 
winter’s gowns. 

The absolutely plain tailor gown 
is no longer thought smart enough 
for afternoon wear, and yet no 
well-dressed woman finds it possi- 
ble to get along without at least 
one tailor costume. The plain 
cloths require such good work, such 
careful fitting, and so much trim- 
ming this winter that they are an 
almost impossible problem for home 
manufacture, but serge, camel’s- 
hair, and cheviet can be satisfac- 








TAFFETA BLOUSK with groups of fine 
hand-made tucks and bands of bead or pai! 
lette embroidery on white silk. 


then trimmed with shirred 
bands of taffeta, moiré silk, 
or braid, look like new. 

White yokes have not gone 
out of fashion, but it is con- 
sidered much smarter to have 
the lace and lingerie com- 
bined rather than all lace, 
while, wherever and when- 
ever possible, open-work em- 
broidery is used. The deep 
écru lace of fine mesh is pre- 
ferred to the cream or white 


heavy lace, although the 
latter has by n means BLACK AND WHITE CHECK TAFFETA BLOUSE to be worn with 
~~ oy o : a black skirt; the bias bands have tiny double pipings of 


been dismissed; and all white and black silk and the collar is of black silk. &S 
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I House Gown of écru voile over silk ; black velvet barrettes with 
fancy buttons; yoke and cuffs of cream lawn and embroidery. 
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torily made even at home, provided 
that the pressing is done in real 
tailor fashion. Gored and circular 
skirts, short enough to clear the 
ground and finished with stitched 





bands, are thought smart 
and are easier to make than 
the side-pleated or box- 
pleated ones, and the me- 
dium-length jacket is better 
than the _ three - quarter - 
length or long coat. 

Sleeves are of medium size 
in coat-sleeve shape, but 
with more width at the top, 
and held out to give a 
square effect by means of 


crinoline or a hoop of whalebone or 
steel; there are no cuffs, but a finish 
of a stitched band at the wrist looks 
smart and neat. 

One serious defect in home dress- 
making, especially in tailor gowns, 
is found in the fitting of the coats, 
sufficient width not being allowed 
across the shoulders in the attempt 
to secure a good fit. The width of 
the back is not inereased by a coat 
made wide enough across the shoul- 
ders, and if curved in at the sides 
just at the waist-line it will be far 
more becoming than if narrow above. 

Taffeta, louisine, chiffon, crépe de 
Chine, and soft French flannel are all 
in demand for the separate waist that, 
all reports to the contrary, is still 
fashionable. The waist of the 
same color as the skirt, even 
when of different material, can 
be made in simple or elaborate 
design, as desired. Hand-work 


in embroidery, as well as in 
tucks and pleats, is one of 
the principal features of 


* this year’s models, but, none 


the less, there are many 
charmingly pretty waists 
whose only embellishment is 
found in the collar, cuffs, 
and belt. The @ jour hem- 
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Girw’s press of royal-blue cashmere trimmed with 
black mohair braid and yellowed guipure; the waist is a 
blouse trimmed to give a bolero effect 


stitching, which is simply the dark silk 

cut away with white showing beneath, is rather 
a novelty, and is much used on the dark blue 
or black waists. The sleeves are full at the 
top, but below the elbow fit close to the arm 
in a long cuff; but when an embroidered band 
is used it is a narrow one just at the wrist. 
On the more elaborate waists this cuff made 
all of lace or lingerie is most effective, but 
on the simpler models the narrow cuff is much 
smarter. 

Embroidered white crépe de Chine and 
satin waists are smarter than all-lace, and the 
embroidery is not at all too difficult for any 
woman who has the slightest knowledge of 
needlework to undertake. The style of the 
waist is not particularly new, excepting that 
the sleeves are large above the elbow and 

have the long cuff which is embroidered 
to the elbow. The embroidery forms 





—— 





a yoke and then extends down in two 
lines, and is worked in silk of the 
same color. 
ble is embroidery of all kinds that the 
pattern of lace, if lace be chosen as 
the material, is all outlined in color- 
ed silk. Pale blue and black on white 
lace is most effective, and the yoke 
made more elaborately, with narrow 
bias folds of blue taffeta embroidered 
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So extremely fashiona- 














Girw’s PARTY Gown of any soft white silk 
with tabs, cuffs, and sash of colored taf- 


feta, and little frills of Valenciennes. 
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Breakeast coat of soft finished tan wool goods; cut our 


and stitched bands of gvld-brown velours, and vest and sleeves 
of écru wool lace 


with French knots. The same design in 
a white lace waist was carried out with 
different shades of white from éeru to the 
palest cream color, 

To wear with the simplest of the silk 
waists the neckwear is most attractive. 
Narrow entre-deux of Valenciennes, with 
fine tucked lawn collars finished in front 
with square or round tabs, are rewer than 
the stock-collar and ends made entirely of 
lace, but the lace now is so perfectly woven 

and shaped as to make these collars ex- 
tremely becoming. There are also some 
! new patterns in turn-over stiff linen col- 
lars that are fastened with links, and 
| through the holes for the links a bow of 

tulle is slipped, which softens the rather 

hard line of the stiff linen. 
Evening gowns of last year may do duty 
this season again, in so far as color and 
material are concerned, but .a decided re- 
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modelling of the waist will, in 


most instances, be found neces- 
sary. The long point required in 
the front of the waist must be 


attained either by the close-fit- 
ting draping of the material or 
by a girdle. Oddly enough, when 
large sleeves are deemed requisite 
for day gowns, evening gowns are 
made with as small sleeves as pos- 
sible—a jewelled band the 
shoulder and the most minute 
fold of lace drapery well below 
the top of the arm. 


over 
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COMBING jACKET of white linen or piqué imlet 
with bands of gayly flowered cretonne or other wash 
material 
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Panis, October 25, 1904. 


N France, to invite any one to come to 
spend the holidays with you would be to 
run the risk of having company for a 
year. French holidays are so numerous and 
equally distributed throughout the whole 
year, one often gets the impression that time 
exists here for the sole and only purpose of 
establishing jours de féte. This impression 
is especially strong in the mind of the new- 
comer in France when he seeks to go some- 
where by train, rushes madly to the station 
according to the time-table he has laboriously 
comprehended, only to find that it is a jour 
de féte and trains are running on a Sunday 
schedule, French féte-days are so much more 
Sunday than Sunday that people who never 
think of going to church on Sundays go there 
conscientiously on féte-days, which have, most 
of them, their origin in religion, and shop- 
keepers and laboring-men, who toil the same 
Sundays as through the week, are scrupulous 
about resting on a féte-day. Thus our holi- 
day season—the season of Christmas and 
New-year’s—is celebrated with especial fervor 
by French people more than for any other 
reason, perhaps, because it marks the begin- 
ning of a year of holidays, and it is the jour 
de l’'an—New-year’s day—that is the great 
feature of this season. Christmas is a féte for 
holy souls devoted to Christian faith and prac- 
tice, and for the rest it is a children’s féte. 
The first actual indication of the near 
approach of the holiday season appears in 
Paris with the erection of the baraques. A 
week before Christmas, these unsightly small 
wooden booths, installed for a fortnight on 
the outer edge of the sidewalks, line both sides 
of the grand boulevards from end to end, 
and here are sold all kinds of toys and trin- 
kets, which, in the immense crowds of men and 
women they draw, attest, as elsewhere fétes 
develop the fact, that the French people are 
veritably “ children of a larger growth.” The 
nice disposition characterizing these large- 
grown children appears in the spirit of toler- 
ance which the baraques exhibit. They are 


ugly to behola—a severe strain on the beauty- 
loving nature of the French—and, barrica- 
ding the walks, they entirely shut out from 
the view of one passing in a carriage the win- 
dow displays of shops along the boulevards. 
At the same time they afford the harvest 
of the year for innumerable small dealers, 
which is in accord with a fine sentiment of 
charity distinguishing the whole business 
scheme of the French that in general assures 
“liberté, égalité, fraternité,” to the individual 
of small means. 

The rue de la Paix at the approach of the 
holidays offers a spectacle of splendid_gayety 
such as we see nowhere in the United States, 
for the world that buys its presents here is 
So great, so grand, so elegant, that none of 
the sordid, rude manifestations of mere busi- 
ness which spoil similar spectacles in Ameri- 
can cities are allowed to appear. The shop- 
keepers, elegant themselves, and polite, seem 
to be having an elaborate “ day at home,” and 
their clients come and go in the manner of 
guests,—examining, buying, paying large sums 
for the exquisite goods offered for sale, with 
as much gracious ceremony as they might 
carry with them to an ambassadorial recep- 
tion. The favored hours for shopping of the 
haute société which patronizes the rue de la 
Paix is from five to seven o’clock. Then is it 
that the wonderful jewelry which in particu- 
lar makes the exhibits of this street famous 
sparkles to the best advantage, and the seduc- 
tively brilliant women for whom it is designed 
are never than then more powerfully tempt- 
ing, whether regarded in the blazing interior 
of the handsome shops where their mar- 
vellous gowns and dazzling charms rival the 
splendor of the gold and gems they handle, 
or as they appear emerging from the shop 
into the mysterious, rose-colored mist of a 
Paris winter’s twilight, when they draw their 
priceless, pretty furs about them and step 
into luxurious automobiles that bear them 
away. a smiling, still tempting vision, swiftly 
passing into the pink-tinted obscurity where 
they are lost to plebeian view. For me, the 
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furs which Frenchwomen wear at this season 
are as fascinating as the jewelry of the rue 
de la Paix. With us, in the United States, a 
fur garment is an animal skin; from that it 
derives its whole character. French art, on 
the contrary, takes an animal skin, combines 
it with satin, lace, flowers, and creates thereby 
a garment having so much grace and beauty 
in its lines and coloring that any intelli- 
gent seal or baby lamb should properly rejoice 
to yield up its stupid life for the perfection 
of such art. 

In the same category with jewels as regards 
elusive art and great expense, is French candy 
for holiday gifts. Fifteen and twenty francs 
—three and four dollars—per pound is held 
to be a reasonable sum to pay for bonbons 
which are delivered to ungrateful, pretty 
gourmands in incomparable devices of satin, 
porcelain, gold, and silver. In the United 
States, I have most sovereign contempt for a 
man who eats candy; but in Paris a man 
is expected to eat candy, and, if he is able to 
pay for what he consumes, I am bound to 
yield him a measure of respect proportioned 
to the magnificent wealth so represented. 

French children, instead of hanging up 
their stockings Christmas eve, place their 
shoes before the chimney. In the morning, 
small children will find toys for their re- 
joicing, but a child who has arrived at the 
use of reason is more likely to receive a gift 
of a sum of money and a book. French gift 
books for children, as much as any other one 
thing I know, mark the vast difference be- 
tween American and French civilization. 
These books, as to contents, resemble those 
terribly good books that ages ago in the 
United States formed the substance of Sun- 
day-school libraries. They are, if not ser- 
mons for the young, then tales of children so 
impossibly virtuous as to be more insufferable 
than the longest, dryest sermon. In appear- 
ance these books exhibit a uniformity as tire- 
some as their contents. They are almost in- 
variably bound in bright red cloth decorated 
with arabesque designs in vivid gold, and in 
size they vary from that of a gospel-hymn 
book to something pretty nearly as large as 
the family Bible. The size of the book is 
regulated according to the merit of the child 
receiving it, and also according to the heart 
of the donor. But—from the American point 
of view—the most impossible feature of all 
about these books is that the child who re- 
ceives them for Christmas is truly grateful 


and—more astonishing still—he reads them! 
It appeared to me as an argument in favor of 
the healthy mind of a monarchy when I saw 
a young son of the Duc de Chartres—kins- 
man of the pretendant actuel to the throne of 
France—in a toy-store, attended by his priest- 
ly tutor, just before Christmas last year, buy- 
ing a steam-engine and a train of cars for 
himself. Whatever the claims to intellectual 
empire of the young Republicans of France, 
it apparently belongs to royalty to determine 
what is a really good thing for boys. 

For “ grown-ups” the joy of Christmas is 
particularly expressed in the midnight mass 
and the réveillon. Nor are these two antipo- 
dal delights to be separated in the experience 
of the most saintly. Even the ascetic semina- 
rians at St.-Sulpice, meagrely nourished, 
grimly housed throughout the year, on 
Christmas eve receive holy communion in the 
—to me—truly awfully impressive religious 
atmosphere of this venerable institution de- 
voted to the education of Roman Catholic 
priests, and immediately after mass they have 
their réveillon—a supper that is, after all, 
rather pitifully sober by comparison with the 
réveillons that. blaze and bubble and blare in 
every café and restaurant throughout Paris— 
wine, woman, and song so glorified to the 
greatest extent that money and mirth make 
possible—and also by comparison with those 
réveillons, pure and gentle in character, but 
still the gayest of the gay, which after the 
midnight mass are celebrated in innumerable 
Paris homes. Sight-seers in Paris during the 
holidays go by preference to the midnight 
mass at St.-Eustache, where the Colonne or- 
chestra and singers from the Opéra furnish a 
musical programme for the enjoyment of 
which the five franes charged for admission 
seems little enough to pay, or else they go to 
the Madeleine, always a favorite “show” 
ehurch of Paris. But a majority of the 
countless Parisians who attend the midnight 
mass go devoutly to their own parish church. 
On this occasion, among all centres of inti- 
mate worship, the place where the poetry of 
piety is most exquisitely rendered is the 
chapel of the famous Convent du Sacré Cour. 
This school, conducted by women of fortune 
and aristocratic birth whose lives are conse- 
crated to religion, is where the daughters of 
the first families of France are bred in that 
grace of manner and charm of esprit which 
differentiates the French gentlewoman from 
all others. Here at midnight, Christmas eve 
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THE HOLIDAYS IN PARIS 


amid all the royal traditions of the place 
which the very walls incorporate, in a chapel 
where marble, and fine paintings, and costly 
laces, and gold and silver emblazoned with 
jewels, and a profusion of lights and flowers, 
constitute a truly splendid setting, one be- 
holds at the altar richly vested priests whose 
faces and bearing have the unmistakable 
stamp of nobility, attended by acolytes, plain- 
ly sons of houses famed in French history, 
and preceding the body of nuns, who are still 
grandes dames in spite of their poor, plain, 
black habits, there appears a procession of 
girls whom no mere man, beholding, would 
hesitate to call an angel band. Never any- 
where else have I seen an assemblage of girls 
so strikingly beautiful as are these convent 
girls regarded en masse. They show in their 
faces the blood that animates them; they 
have such shapely forms, and they are so 
well disciplined in all the movements defining 
truly feminine grace, that at any time they 
are enchanting; but as they proceed to holy 
communion at the midnight mass, advancing 
two by two, their hands folded on their breasts, 
their pure, fine faces and graceful bodies en- 
veloped in the mist of long, white lace veils 
enshrouding them, it is a spectacle immensely 
to the glory of royal, Catholic France; under 
its spell one could pray heartily for the over- 
throw of the upstart, bourgeoise Republic and 
the everlasting destruction of Monsieur 
Combes. 

New-year’s day—jour de l’an—is the day of 
gift-giving among “ grown-ups,” and on this 
day, too, one gives presents to servar.ts, which 
means not alone the domestics in one’s house, 
but to all the men, women, and boys who 
have ever carried a parcel or rendered one any 
sort of service throughout the year. These 
demands are presented with so much fine 
ceremony, one feels like a brute and no lady 
to fail to respond and respond generously. 
For instance, I receive from the gargon in 
my husband’s office an engraved or printed 
card bearing the names of Monsieur et 
Madame le Garcon, who both wish me and my 
family good health and good fortune for the 
new year. The fapissier who mends my 
broken furniture, the grocer, butcher, milk- 
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man, not to mention all the post-office and 
telegraph facteurs in my neighborhood, one 
way and another, bestow the same compliment 
upon me, and from the concierge I have re- 
ceived a card on which his wife, his thirteen- 
months-old baby, and his mother-in-law are 
inscribed as wishing me the compliments of 
the season. To the concierge I dare not give 
less than fifty franes (ten dollars), and giving 
to all the othefs involves a burden of expense 
and careful figuring which has just one single, 
small compensation, One gives domestics 
here no holiday gift but money; nothing else 
is acceptable; thereby I am saved the brain- 
racking, impoverishing torture I used to 
suffer in the United States trying to deter- 
mine each year how I might tickle the vanity 
while not offending the sordid sense of the 
cook—whether to bestow upon her at Christ- 
mas-time a silk gown or a diamond breast- 
pin, or a solid silver set. 

The finale of Christmas-tide in France is 
accomplished with much gayety on the feast 
of the Epiphany—/e jour des Rois. On this 
day one’s baker never fails to present one 
with a galette (for which one makes the 
porteuse a present of not less than two francs 
fifty) and all families, even all boarding- 
schools, have such galettes for the féte. The 
galetie is in the order of pie what “ Hamlet ” 
with Hamlet left out is in the theatrical 
order. That is, it is a nice, puffy, pie crust 
with no pie—no sweet stuff inside, but hidden 
in its interior is always found a tiny china 
doll—bambin. The galette is eaten at dinner, 
and if the bamhin falls to the lot of a woman, 
she is the queen who must choose her king 
—or if to a man, he, the king, must choose a 
queen—to reign at a supper given the same 
night. For the supper, the queen supplies the 
food and the king the drink, and the pair bid 
whom they please to feast with them. Myself, 
I hail the approach of the féte of the jour des 
Rois with the same heroic joy that I welcome 
the extortionate happiness of New-year’s day 
in Paris. The unavoidable galette is as full 
of indigestion as it is of good cheer, but cela 
m’est égal; one of the helpful lessons which 
life generally in France has taught me is how 
to suffer and not be sad. 
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XTRACT from a letter written by the 
FE hostess of Makemerry about the first 

of December: “ And remember that I 
am counting upon having you all at the 
Christmas house-party. The outlook is for 
a very jolly gathering, which, of course, will 
consist largely of relatives, although I have 
been lucky enough to secure a few stray 
bachelors, old and young, who happen to be 
stranded in town, They will prevent too 
much family reminiscing and be available for 
dancing, bridge, and general fun. Tell Jack 
that among them are some of his particular 
cronies of the Union Club, so I know that he 
won’t be bored. And let me hasten to assure 
you that they are all devoted to children and 
there will be plenty of small cousins to keep 
your babies company. Jack junior will be 
glad that several more 1907 Harvard ‘men’ 
are to be here, and 
don’t forget to see that 
Nan brings all her 
prettiest frocks, for 
even if she always is a 
particularly decorative 
young person, she will 
need them, as I hear 
rumors of any number 
of gay festivities. We 
are all waiting eagerly 
to welcome you—” 

As I read the letter 
aloud there was no dis- 
senting voice in the 
household enthusiasm. 
The reputation of 
Makemerry house-par- 
ties was well establish- 
ed! I don’t think that 
I could give a better 
idea of the success of 
this one than by 
quoting from some of 
the journals of the 
family—it has been a 





WE HAD TO DRAW A PICTURE OF SANTA CLAUS. 
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rule in our house that every one, from the 
time he or she could hold a pen, should keep 
a record of daily events. The family’s head 
and master believes that it inculcates all 
kinds of virtues and graces. Perhaps he is 
right; time has not yet proved the contrary. 
Here are some of his own notes: 

“ December 25.—Certainly my sister Betty 
has a genius for entertaining. I never 
realized it more keenly than on this visit, 
when all the odds and ends of the families 
on both sides have met for the holidays. One 
of her secrets is that she never gives us too 
much time to see each other, and yet no 
one ever feels that he is being ‘ entertained.’ 
Some of to-day’s events show her capacity. 
There were all the traditional Christmas 
doings, which I suppose my young people will 
record, but to me one of the pleasantest 
parties I ever attend- 
ed was the reception 
given here to the 
neighbors, high and 
low—this is an occa- 
sion when Betty and 
Jim don’t discrimin- 
ate. Everything was 
managed with so much 
tact that there was 
no awkwardness. Mr. 
Jones, the village car- 
penter, seemed per- 
fectly at ease when he 
was cornered’ with 
Cousin Bob, the family 
millionaire and Wall 
Street magnate, and 
to hear little Miss 
Mimms, who makes 
every one’s dresses 
hereabouts, keep call- 
ing Bob’s Florence 
‘my lady’ at every 
turn made us all 
realize as never before 








YULE-TIDE 
the honor of our 
family international 
alliance. 


“The function was 
from four until six, 
and it seemed, early in 
the game, as if things 
might drag a bit. 
Every one came very 
promptly, and after 
all had drunk repeated 
toasts to the host and 
hostess in eggnog and 
eaten large quantities 
of plum cake, one won- 
dered how the next 
hour and a half would 
be spent. But we had 
counted without our 
hostess. It at 
just the right moment 
that the doors of the 
big music-room 
thrown open. Excla- 
mations of delight 
arose at the sight of 
The 

was in 
but this 
was especially 
charming with gar- 
lands of green caught 
in the centre of the 
ceiling with a mass of 
poinsetta and ending 
at the sides in bunches 
of holly which caught 
the festoons on the 
walls. The lights were 
shaded with red crépe-paper, the columns 
twined with green, and the corners and back 
of the stage filled with growing holly-bushes 
and poinsetta-plants. When the camp-chairs 
were filled Mr. Low read aloud beautifully 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol, somewhat abbre- 
viated. Afterwards a clever sleight-of-hand 
performer did tricks, and then ice-cream was 
passed around in small boxes tied with red 
ribbons with a sprig of holly in the bow. 

“There was another surprise. As the 
guests took their leave, they found at the door 
a miniature sleigh with a small Kris Kringle 
in it, holding a huge snowball into which 
they were invited to thrust a hand and draw 
out a present. The contents of the packages, 
which were wrapped in red tissue-paper tied 
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whole 
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DOOR WAS A MINIATURE SLEIGH. 


with red ribbons, were trifling, but they gave 
great delight. Betty said that the impressive 
snowball was very easy to make, ‘It was 
nothing but barrel hoops fastened together 
and covered with cotton and cotton batting 
sprinkled with diamond dust!’ 

“* But it was just the right touch,’ I com- 
mented, ‘as you knew it would be, and as you 
know just how to reach all our hearts.’ 

“¢ Let us adjourn to where the bridge tables 
are always ready with cigars, cigarettes, pipes, 
and the best tobacco near them,’ suggested 
Cousin Bob; ‘another “right touch,” eh, 
Jack? I did not dispute it.” 


I cannot say that Jack junior always agrees 
with his father; to my sorrow, I know other- 
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wise. But on the question of his aunt and the 
house-party there was no difference of opinion. 
One of the pages of my son’s diary begins: 

“ Aunt Betty is a brick! This party is the 
best ever! And we are having a ripping time 
right along. But I think that yesterday beat 
everything—even the race on the ice in ice- 
boats, and the hitching-party where a dozen 
sleds were hitched behind the big sleigh with 
steady old Jack and Jill to draw them all. 
It was fun to be whisked around corners 
and tumbled into snow-drifts, and there was 
always a scramble to get on the end sled ‘ for 
two.’ But the barn-party went ahead of even 
that. It was lucky that Uncle Jim had the 
new stable finished just in time, although I 
suspect Aunt Betty had arranged it all months 
ago. We made the place look bully with red 
cheese - cloth, and crépe - paper rosettes, and 
flags, and two locomotive lights for illumina- 
tion when it was dark. 

“ People came from all the house-parties far 
and near for our show. First we had an ama- 
teur circus. Every one took part; even 
Toddles was dressed as a monkey and went 
around with Uncle Bob, who was an organ- 
grinder with a real hand-organ. We had been 
practising jumping, running, wrestling, ri- 
ding, and all the rest ever since we came, and 
the girls, dressed like gypsies, passed around 
pink lemonade and peanuts. After the circus 
was over there was a supper; no one could 
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guess where, I bet. In the stalls! We deco- 
rated them and put little tables where later 
the horses and cows would go, and it was 
great! When that was over the dance began 
and the old ones and young ones danced to- 


‘gether, for it was a kind of a game the whole 


way through. There were figures. One was 
a steeplechase. Hurdles of low bushes were 
brought in and placed on the floor at intervals. 
All the men had to jump over them to get 
to their partners, and the one who was over 
first had his choice of girls. It was fine to see 
father beat the crowd and grab Aunt Betty. 

“There was another race with hoops. The 
men had to roll the hoops with sticks around 
the room. The one who first reache” the end 
where the girl stood had her for partner; the 
rest had to dance together. Then there was 
a figure where all the men had their hands 
tied behind and tried to bite apples which 
were hung just where they could reach them 
with their teeth; the ones who could get a 
bite could get partners, the others could not 
dance. In the snowball figure the girls had 
their innings. They pelted us with balls made 
of tissue-paper sprinkled with flour and made 
a white mark every time they hit. But the 
last was the ‘ peach’ of the whole. A huge 
Santa Claus was trundled into the room and 
put in the middle of the floor. He looked ex- 
actly like a snow ran with his cap and his 
pipe, a string of bells over one shoulder, and 
a pack over the other filled with lovely 
favors. He was made of wood covered 
with cotton batting, and his stick legs 
were fastened into a block to make him 
stand firm. Every one tried to hit the 
bells with a soft rubber ball, and if suc- 
cessful could dive into the pack to get 
a favor to carry to his or her partner. 
A grand old Virginia reel finished the 
party, and it was, every minute of it, a 
bang-up spree !” 


Nan’s version has decided touches of 
femininity in sharp contrast to her 
exuberant brother’s; but Nan is seven- 
teen, and Nan is nothing if not dainty 
and girlish. You can guess why some 
of “Aunt Betty’s” plans touched a 
tender spot in her heart. 

“T often wonder,” she writes, “ where 
our darlingest of aunts gets all her love- 
ly ideas. Whoever else would have 
thought of having those Christmas 
baskets instead of stockings? We all 
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“THE ONE WHO WAS OVER FIRST HAD HIS CHOICE OF GIRLS.” 


knew something was brewing the night be- 
fore when she told us to give her some of 
our presents, so that she might let Santa 
Claus get them without too much trouble. So 
when we awoke Christmas morning we natu- 
rally opened our doors expecting to find stock- 
ings somewhere, It was such fun to find the 
baskets, instead, tied on the door handles. 


They were all different, and all seemed to have 
just the kind they wanted. 

“* That cigar-basket is a long-felt and long- 
ed-for necessity for my smoking-table!’ father 
exclaimed. 

“But look at my téa-basket! I have al- 
ways wanted one for our afternoon summer 
pienies. Was anything ever so acceptable? 
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mother rhapsodized. Jack went into ecstasies 
over his serap-basket for his rooms at Claver- 
ly, and my own adorable Dresden silk-lined 
work-basket with all the fixings silver-mount- 
ed is the very dearest thing I ever saw. And 
Aunt Betty’s other idea was just as attractive 
—but I must begin with the tree, for it hap- 
pened there. 

“That tree was really a dream! 


When we 


were ushered into the room where it stood we 
Everything 
white 


felt as if we were in fairy-land. 
white. The walls, which 
panels, were decorated 
with garlands of what 
looked like  snow- 
flakes, but it was made 


was were 


of cotton sprinkled 
with diamond dust, 
with glass beads to 
lighten it. The tree 


was decorated in white 
entirely, crystal and 
glass hangings, white 
crépe - paper 
ments, and white can- 
dies. All the pack- 
ages were tied in white 
paper with white rib- 
bon; even the bonbon- ' 
niéres were white and = 
filled with white candy, 
and it was at the tree 
that Aunt Betty’s 
presents came to light—she said that the 
baskets were from Uncle Jim. 

“Every one had from the hostess some 
kind of a cushion. There were durable linen- 
covered pillows for some of the bachelors who 
presumably preferred ease to elegance. There 
were dainty brocade cushions for drawing- 
room ornaments. Jack had a red pillow with 
‘ Veritas’ embroidered on it, and even Baby- 
kins a wee pillow for her doll’s carriage. 
When I found my exquisite tiny bed-pillow, 
with a pink silk slip and two French embroid- 
ered covers with my monogram on them, I 
was too happy to live.” 


orna- 





“THEY PELTED US WITH SNOWBALLS.” 
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I never dare exploit the subject of my own 
diary, but I must add to the other annals 
of our happy visit a word about one memo- 
rable progressive party that was interesting 
and original. The tables were arranged for 
playing progressively, and those who were 
quickest moved up; but it is not always speed 
that tells, and at the end when the lists were 
handed in the prizes were given to those who 
had the most correct list of answers, no 
matter how much time it took to write 
answers to the very appropriate questions. 

And the prizes were 
worth winning—a 
charming photograph 
of the Nativity pret- 
tily framed and a 
beautiful edition of 
The Story of _ the 
Other Wise Man. At 
one table questions 
were asked about 
Christmas: — Who is 
the patron saint of 
Christmas? Who 
made the Christmas 
tree popular? What 
are the Christmas 
legends of different 
lands? At another 
table a list of articles 
peculiar to and sug- 
gestive of Christmas 
was asked for; at another table there was a 
contest in seeing who could blow out at one 
time the most candles on a small tree; at 
another was a branch of mistletoe, and each 
one had to guess the number of berries on 
it. Besides, we had to draw a picture of Santa 
Claus, write an original verse about Christ- 
mas, and finish well-known lines of Christ- 
mas poems, songs, and carols. 

Taking it all in all, I do not believe any 
one will wonder that we every one echoed 
the sentiment of Jack when he shouted, on 
taking leave of Makemerry, “ Long live Aunt 
Betty and her house-parties !” 
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ORTUNATE is the girl who paints on china! For her the question 
of what she can make for Christmas presents is a simple one. The 
amateur china-painter, however, has certain temptations to guard 

against and will do well to heed these words of warning! Do not attempt 
large and (so-called) “ effective ” designs unless you are an experienced artist. 
Your large designs will sprawl and your masses of color become blotches. 
Until you are very sure of your ability to handle your material keep to small, 
conventional patterns combined with tinting and “raised paste.” Gold 
should be used rather sparingly, and when used over “raised paste” care 
shculd be taken that the “raised-paste” pattern should not be too heavy. 
So many pretty presents can be made by the china-painter that suggestions 
seem hardly necessary, but to some these hints from a professional china- 
painter may be useful. Individual salt-dishes miake a very satisfactory 
present. The set is a dozen, but six can be given if preferred. The three 
little feet should be gilded and the bowls decorated with a small floral pat- 
tern. Violets lend themselves well to this style of pattern. Small cream- 
pitchers and sugar-bowls for afternoon tea are always acceptable as gifts. 
The handles of these may be of gold, and tiny scattered flowers in what is 
known as “ Dresden pattern” will be found effective. For men smoking- 
sets make useful gifts. A smoking-set consists of a tray, cigar-holder, match- 
box, and ash-receiver. These should all bear, in “raised paste,” gilded, the 
monogram of the recipient. If further decoration is desired, “ tinting” may 
be used, with a “ jewel-work” border. Candlesticks make an excellent gift 
and ought to be pretty, but, unfortunately, they are very apt to be spoiled 
by over-decoration. Try a pair with only very delicate tinting, tiny gold 
“ jewel-work,” and a very narrow rim of gold “ raised paste,” and see if they 
are not more admired than the flower-betwined arrangements ordinarily seen. 

There are always some girls who leave their Christmas gifts until the last 
few days, even when they expect to make, not purchase, their presents. To 
these (though we regret their procrastination) we give some hints for pretty 
trifles which can be made in a hurry. A very effective pincushion to be 
hung in a library or over a desk is made by buying one of the small round red 
satin-covered cushions which are sold at all fancy-goods counters. To trim 
this buy four or five sprigs of artificial holly with the berries and the leaves. 
Sew these around the cushion so as to form a frame. You will have to use 
either a fine darning or a coarse milliner’s needle for the work. Finish 
at the top with a bow and long loop of red satin ribbon with which to hang 
up the cushion. A long, narrow, pale blue silk cushion for hat-pins can be 
framed with delicate blue and pink morning-glories with their leaves. Finish 
with a “ true-love knot ” of pink and blue and the loop for hanging. Besides 


the cushions there are many pretty combinations that can be made with , 
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Japanese baskets and artificial flowers. Take one of the long, narrow split- 
bamboo baskets for a glove or cravat case. Trim the top with artificial nas- 
turtiums (they come in lovely shades of yellow and orange), and line the 
basket with the palest shade of the flowers. Handkerchief-baskets may be 
made in the same way, and an ingenious girl will think up a number of new 
ways of combining artificial flowers with things useful and things ornamental. 
One bit of advice at the end: Use only berries or single flowers like morning- 
glories, violets, daisies, ete.» Roses and other double, full, large flowers 
are too heavy to look well at first, and get tumbled and faded much sooner 
than the simpler varieties. 

In spite of the vast amount of perhaps kindly meant criticism which has 
been made in all quarters of late years regarding the American voice, it cer- 
tainly does not improve. It is the exception to find, especially in the Middle 
West, an agreeable voice, and women are more faulty than men in this re- 
spect. It is urged that the rattle of the cars and the noises of all descriptions 
make it impracticable to use a smooth, pleasant intonation. One has to force 
a nasal tone, we are told, in order to be heard in the tumult which “ civiliza- 
tion” has raised around us. When one considers the charm which a sweet 
voice gives to its possessor, one wonders at the general neglect of measures to 
obtain it. Complexions fade, dentists ruin beautiful mouths, the eyes lose 
their glow, the chin and the neck crease and bulge—but the speaking voice 
shares with the nose the distinction of earthly immortality. It may weaken 
or crack somewhat with advanced age, but a thrilling speaking voice never 
wholly loses its power. Every girl, especially, should determine that she will 
learn to pitch and modulate and manage her voice properly. Nearly every 
one has it in her power, if she only chooses to attend to it. 

If your name is “Grace,” do not spell it “Grayce.” If it is “ Mary,” do 
not spell it “ Maymie.” If it is “ Katharine,” do not spell it “ Kathryn.” The 
time may come when these “y” forms, as one might call them, may cease to 
seem silly and affected, but it has not yet arrived. If you were christened 
with a name of this description, perhaps your parents will allow you to 
change it into the more dignified and sensible form. If you have been 
named “Nellie” or “ Lutie” or “ Myrtie,” vou may properly, with your 
parents’ permission, call yourselves, respectively, “ Helen ” or “ Ellen,” “ Lucy,” 
or “ Mercy” or “ Myrtilla ” or even “ Myrtle.” Almost anything is better than 
“ Myrtie” and the long list of enfeebled and languishing names of the same 
sort. It would seem that this is rather primitive and rudimentary advice. 
It is true that the names in the catalogues of our colleges for women are, as 
a rule, suitable and dignified, but in a certain large school for girls the 
“ Maymies” and the “ Luties” flourish and abound. These will do for pet 
names at home, but to parade them in public is much like caressing. and quar- 
relling in public. Such violations of good taste are not crimes against good 
morals, and yet we wish that some punishment might be devised which might 
help to banish them faster than the exasperatingly slow processes of “ universal 
education.” 

In many of the homes in which the now agreeably common Christmas 
house-party is held there are plenty of servants, and any offer of assistance 
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in the enormous amount of work which such a festivity entails would be con- 
sidered an impertinence. When enough maids are provided to open and 
unpack and put neatly away the contents of every trunk and even travelling- 
bag, any girl may feel relieved of responsibility, and may devote herself to 
the unrestrained pursuit of amusement. But in not a few of the homes which 
are thrown open for these delightful companies, of from one to a dozen or 
more young people, the mother of the youth at whose invitation the party 
is assembled, or of the girl who has the pleasure of playing the part of hostess, 
is afflicted with servants who are too few in number, or too inefficient, to do 
the work properly. One such mother wrote last summer: “ We had, finally, 
a hilarious time during the visit of the six young people whom Harold had 
invited, but for a time things looked black. The cook was suddenly taken 
ill. I was not feeling as strong as usual myself, and for five days we could 
not get any one in her place. I wish you could have seen the way in which 
the three young college girls in the party took up the task of helping me. 
Neither one of the two other housemaids understood cooking. I had heard 
that the modern college maiden knew nothing of it, either. If you have heard 
this same discouraging report, believe it no longer. One of these girls made 
the mayonnaise and a delicious dessert. Another baked little cakes which 
melted in our mouths. All of them knew how to make several kinds of candy 
—the like of which cannot be bought in the shops. Every day they begged 
to be allowed to help me, and they proved themselves most capable. The boys 
put on aprons and waited on the girls. They made good fun out of what 
promised to be a catastrophe, and did it all in a beautiful way.” 

A different story was told by the hostess of an Easter party given for her 
son at a country house which had been closed all the season. The house 
was very large, containing twenty bedrooms alone. Any one who has 
ever opened such a house for the reception of guests in the chilly months 
knows what a vast amount of labor and intelligent oversight is required to do 
it wisely. Fires must be built, linen aired, unless a great deal is taken in 
with the family, and there must be a prodigious cleaning and scrubbing 
throughout. Two men-servants and two women-servants went to accomplish 
the feat, but the mother had to go too to direct matters. The force of as- 
sistants proved quite inadequate. The mother, a delicate woman, who knew 
how proud and fastidious her son was, was obliged to work far beyond her 
strength in order that all should pass off as he desired. Of the five young 
girls, all supposed to be carefully brought up, who formed the feminine sec- 
tion of the company, not one offered to “lift a finger,” as the saying goes, 
to lighten the labors of this overburdened hostess. She kept them out on 
drives and walks as much as possible, and during their absence managed 
to do the work which the servants could not do. But those girls ought to 
have observed and weighed the situation. At least they might have unob- 
trusively offered to help. This mother once said: “TI have entertained for my 
two sons at least thirty different girls during the past five years, but never 
one has offered to help me in any way. They have given me little gifts—some- 
times very expensive ones—but they never offer to help.” The etiquette of the 
house-party is rather new, but every mother ought to teach it to her young 
y people. 
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HE god of chance presides over the pur- 


The 

majority of givers don’t select gifts— 
they just buy them. When a large number 
of presents must be made, the problem is ap- 
parently to get them at the least possible out- 
lay of time and labor. Under the circum- 
stances, it is strange that some clever person 


chase of most Christmas presents. 


has not organized a_ holiday-present-buying 
syndicate that would save the weary indi- 
vidual even the bother of going forth to pur- 
chase. 

Such a syndicate could hardly be more soul- 
less than the method now commonly practised. 
There is a fiction that the gift should reflect 
the taste of the giver and realize or anticipate 
the desires of the receiver, but both seldom 
happen. Miss Wilkins’s clever story on the 
Christmas-present practice has put into shape 
the sentiments held concerning holiday gifts 
by many who would gladly take back and ex- 
change for other articles the contents of the 
parcels that come to them at Yule-tide. 

The custom of making Christmas gifts has 
been carried too far. From being the material 
expression of a loving thought it has lapsed 
into a matter of trade and barter. “I must 


give a present to So-and-so. She always sends 
me something at Christmas,” is a stock re- 
mark that may be heard for weeks before the 
holiday. With such conditions it is no won- 
der that the overtaxed brain refuses to work 
at choosing what to give and attacks only the 
problem of securing something—anything— 
that will do to wrap in the everlasting tissue- 
paper and tie with the perpetual baby-ribbon 
and send to a friend. 

The present is meaningless in such a case. 
It is either merely a quid pro quo or a bid for 
a quid pro quo. There is no grace in the ex- 
change. One of two things should be done. 
Either the miscellaneous giving of presents 
should be stopped, or else the giver should 
resolve to bestow on the gifts enough thought 
to make the token something more than a 
perfunctory compliance with an obligation. 

To achieve the latter, begin planning for 
your gifts in season. During the last year or 
two there has been an effort to induce shop- 
pers to get their work out of the way earlier 
than the week before Christmas. The wel- 
fare of the salesmen and saleswomen is the 
ostensible cause for this effort, but it has 
another beneficial effect if it induces women 








4 NEW SILVER 


POT AND ASPARAGUS TONGS. 








NOVEL 





THE SILVER SALT-CELLAR, CANDLESTICK, AND 
-and men—to buy their Christmas presents 
early enough to permit 
thought to them. 
last-minute presents are purchased. 


them to give some 
Every one knows how these 
About 
the 20th or 21st of December the busy and ab- 
sorbed 


person awakens to the fact that the 
25th is alarmingly near. The shops are 
crowded, the contents of the counters and 


ceases have been picked over and over again. 
The buyer must perforce take pretty much 
what can be found. Choice is difficult, and is 
often complicated by an attack of blind panic 
due to the lateness of the date and the short- 
ness of the time. Purchases are made abso- 
lutely at hazard and it is sheer good luck 
when not receive a of 
cigars and a man a silk petticoat. 

The buyer who really puts some altruism 
into her Christmas gifts makes out her list 


a woman does box 


several weeks in advance. 
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For it is no light thing 
to choose Christmas gifts 
judiciously. The whole 
secret of their accepta- 
bility lies in their appro- 
priateness. Not only must 
they be appropriate to the 
person from whom they 
come and to whom they 
go, but to the circum- 
stances in which the latter 
is placed. For an instance, 
there are few housekeepers 


who do not welcome an 
addition of fine table- 
linen to their store. But 


if to a housekeeper who 
lives plainly in simple sur- 
roundings one sends a 
superb lace-trimmed tea-cloth or doilies that 
throw all her other possessions into the shade, 
there is an unsuitability about the gift that 
robs it of much of its charm. 


MUSTARD POT. 


There is another sort of inappropriateness. 
A woman who tries to keep her home in a 
certain preferred tone of color will sometimes 
receive a gift which “swears” at everything 
else in the establishment. Every one knows 
these gifts. Such well-meaning friends as 
make them! Large jardiniéres that tone with 
nothing else, pictures which have no place in 
any room in the house, big vases that are a 
discord in themselves, rugs or draperies which 
jar upon the surroundings in which they 
must be put, pieces of bric-A-brac to cum- 
ber an already overcrowded drawing-room! 
We have all seen them and most of us have 
had them—and probably “had them bad.” 








If she be a canny some- 
body she has kept her 
list of the year before 
and is able to see what 
were her gifts the pre- 
ceding season, and thus 
to avoid the risk of re- 
peating herself. Still 
more canny is she if she 
has made mental or 
written notes from time 
to time of various arti- 
cles for which she has 
heard a desire expressed 
by friends. Such note- 
taking will greatly lessen 











her labors. 


THE LEATHER “ VANITY BAG.” 
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Several years ago I heard a housekeeper 
announce that she never again wished to have 
anything given her for her home. The re- 
mark sprang from an experience with a gift 
of the style of those just described, and was 
made with force and with specifications. 
Among the catalogue raisonné she gave of 
the unwelcome gifts that had been heaped 
upon her were such items as a large colored 
lithograph of Mount Vesuvius in eruption, 
several plaster casts of subjects for which 
she cared nothing, an onyx and brass table, a 
tall “ banquet ” lamp, a big silver-plated fruit- 
dish, and three or four centrepieces embroid- 
ered in gorgeous colors. All the givers had 
done the worst for her with the best inten- 
tions, and each gift was a burden because of 
its unsuitability to its surroundings and to 


the tastes of the unfortunate woman who 
received it. 
All admonition concerning gifts is not 


negative, however. The policy of exclusion 
must be practised, but choice is not so hard 
a matter if one will follow the “ Put yourself 
in his place” principle. I have spoken of 
giving table-linen to a housekeeper. This is 
always welcome and it is not much of a bur- 
den to find what will be appropriate in this 
line. Table-cloths of all sorts, napkins large 
and small, doilies, tea-cloths, carving-cloths, 
tray-cloths, sideboard and serving-table cov- 
ers, centrepieces, bread and potato and fish 
napkins—there is no end to the charming 
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articles that may be added to the house- 
keeper’s store. The giver need not stop at the 
dining-room. Towels never come amiss, 
whether they be of fine huckabuck or damask, 
or for the bath. Bath mats, bureau-covers, 
even fine wash-cloths and pretty dusters, or 
the homely but attractive glass and china and 
silver towels, are always welcome in the 
household. For even the best linen will wear 
out and its renewal is a pull upon the pocket- 
book. If there is a supply of any of these 
pieces of napery in the pack of Santa Claus 
they cannot fail to please, so long as they are 
well chosen. Avoid striking effects and 
bizarre combinations. The woman who de- 
sires these may be left to take the risk of 
choosing them for herself. 

Fascinating articles are to be found in this 
year’s display of table-linen. The round table 
seems to be firmly fixed in popular preference, 
and all the new napery is woven with that 
fact in view. The prevalent taste for using 
only white in table decoration obliges manu- 
facturers to rely upon fineness of work and 
of texture to beautify linen, instead of re- 
sorting to the adornment of color. For those 
who have money to spend freely there are 
centrepieces, plate-doilies, finger-bow] doilies, 
and even the full-size table-cloths. trimmed 
with Cluny lace of varying widths and rich- 
For those of more moderate means are 
circular cloths for all table uses, embellished 
with the heavy and rich white Chinese em- 


ness, 





THE BEAUTIFUL CUT-GLASS BOWLS AND BELLS AND DISHES. 
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ONE OF THE 


broidery. 
cotton. 


This work is done on linen, in 
Experience has proved the unwisdom 
of using silk for linen that must be laundered. 
With the most careful washing and ironing 
the silk will grow yellow. It has gone out, 
with the colored embroideries. “ We cannot 
get rid of them as gifts now,” says one mer- 
chant. 

Alongside of the novelty of the Chinese 
work is shown something which is familiar 
to middle-aged women who recollect seeing 
the like in their youth. This is nothing less 
than the old-fashioned cut-work, which is re- 
vived for this year’s trade. It has a queer 
old-timey look to those who remember speci- 
mens of it that came from the hands of their 
grandmothers. Embroidery in the age-hon- 
ored satin stitch is also to be seen, and with 
it is combined drawn-work in more or less 
intricate patterns. 

While one is looking at linen it is a de- 
light to inspect the ever-welcome handker- 
chief in its new manifestations. Here is a 
gift one is always glad to get, whether it be a 
single kerchief or a dozen, whether it be plain 
or fanciful. The uninitiated may think all 
handkerchiefs are alike, but it is a mistake. 
This year everything runs to one-corner ef- 
fects in the decoration of kerchiefs. Exquisite 
embroidery beautifies these dainty squares 
of batiste—the beloved bow-knots, and fleurs- 
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WELL-FITTED NEW HOUSEWIVES. 


de-lis, and delicate sprays and vines. These 
kerchiefs are hardly to be found for less than 
seventy-five cents or a dollar apiece. New 
also is the initial handkerchief trimmed with 
Armenian lace. This lace has been on the 
market for some time, but not on kerchiefs 
marked with an initial. 

But the most fetching of the whole display 
is the cobweb hand-spun French linen 
mouchoir, finished at the edge with the 
turned-in hem or with embroidery and drawn- 
work that seem to have been done by fairies. 
These are the kind of handkerchiefs one can 
imagine having been carried by the heroine 
of an old-fashioned romance. They don’t 
seem to go with the robust out-of-doors girl 
we see nowadays. 

From linen to leather may seem a long 
step—and yet her ladyship must have some- 
thing in which to carry her kerchief. The 
bags are very attractive and there are many 
styles from which to choose. The favorite 
bag is still rather large, and pigskin holds its 
own. But many deliciously soft leathers are 
used, one of the newest being “ buffed ” alli- 
gator, in various tints. The shine is taken 
from the skin by the “ buffing” process, and 
it is rendered soft and pliable. Purses and 
eard-cases as well as bags are made in these 
soft leathers. One of the most pleasing of 
the reticules is the “vanity bag,” which is 
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supplied not only with a card-case, purse, 
vinaigrette, and note-book, but also with a 
tiny mirror and powder-puff. 

The fancy bead reticules are still in favor 
and are more elaborate than ever. Silver 
chain purses are shown again this season, and 
there is a new style which has a gathering 
chain and is drawn in by it at the top like 
an old-fashioned work-bag. 

That article, by the way, would be rather 
superseded if every woman could afford to 
indulge in one of the fitted housewives that 
are brought out this year. They are attract- 
ive leather and eontain everything 


cases 
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though it would serve equally well for a 
woman. Suitable to either is the knowing- 
looking little book stamped “ Motor Trips” 
on the cover, and supplied inside with head- 
ings under which to record the date, the 
length, the speed, the companions, the desti- 
nation, and the adventures of automobile ex- 
eursions. 

Presumably for a man only is the flask 
covered with lizard skin and provided with a 
silver cup which screws on over the stopper. 

After all, however, it is to the taste of the 
woman that merchants chiefly cater. For 
her is most of the jewelry, for her chiffons 

of various kinds, novel 











A CASE 


FOR BRIDGE-W HIST 


which a woman who sews could need for or- 
dinary occasions. Spools of white and black 
silk and cotton, needles of sorts, scissors, 
bodkins, tape needles for putting in ribbons 
of varying widths, thimble, buttons, skirt 
bindings, tape, darning and silk— 
there is all that any emergency could demand. 

Looking uncommonly innocent, so far as 
outward appearance goes, is a misleading little 
ease for bridge-whist devotees. In this are 
two packs of playing-cards, pencils, score- 
eards, a purse for ill-gotten gains. This is 
styled a travelling bridge-whist outfit, and is 
recommended as a present for a man, al- 
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DEVOTEES. 


hand - painted belts, the 
dainty toilet articles. 
For her, too, are the new 
styles in silver table- 
furniture and the beau- 
tiful cut-glass bowls and 
bells and dishes, large 
and small. To the odd 
shapes in these and to 
the modification of old 
styles does a housekeep- 
er’s fancy seriously in- 
cline. Even if she lives 
simply she can find a 
place and a time when a 
piece of cut glass will be 
a suitable addition to the 
beauty of her table. 

In silver, too, there are 
delightful little gifts. 
Here is a dainty mus- 
tard-cup, shaped like a 
tomato, the spoon a leaf, 
with a bit of the stem 
for a handle. A new salt- 
cellar has attached to each side of it a tiny 
pepper-cruet. Candlesticks, now that gas and 
electricity are happily being more and more 
superseded by candles at the dinner-table, make 
an acceptable gift to a housekeeper. More 
expensive, but handsome enough to compen- 
sate for it, is a pair of forks fastened together 
and termed asparagus-tongs. But they may 
answer as well for salad and are admirable 
for serving tomatoes, stuffed or in a salad. 
Silver is not expensive nowadays, and these 
dainty fancies can be purchased in charming- 
ly graceful designs for a price that would 
once have bought only heavy ugliness. 
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LEANLINESS is next to godliness.” 

On it depend the happiness and wel- 

fare of nations; and as the home— 

the cradle of the world—is the foundation of 

nations, it is, therefore, of paramount im- 

portance that the keenest forethought should 

be given to the furnishing of the home, as 

well as scrupulous care in maintaining that 

cleanliness which is of such vital importance 
to life and health. 

One does not have to possess the wealth 
of Solomon in order to furnish one’s home in 
a healthful and sanitary manner; on the con- 
trary, such a method should be commended 
from an economic standpoint as well. 

We cannot all build and equip our homes 
absolutely along sanitary lines, but we all 
can do much to remedy the widespread evils 
that exist to-day through lack of knowledge 
of the ordinary principles of hygiene. Science 
has made such wonderful strides in the last 
half-century relative to the germ theory of 
disease, the development of which is en- 
couraged by our immediate environment, that 
this theory has become an established fact. 

It has been proved by scientists that the 
earth teems with bacteria, or invisible animal 
life, and as dust is nothing more nor less than 
the surface of the earth in a powdered form, 
it can be readily seen how important an item 
is the elimination from our households fur- 
nishings that tend to collect and retain dust. 

Therefore, carpets — expensive items in 
themselves— should be abolished, to be 
shunned and feared as a plague, a veritable 
refuge for micro-organisms of all sorts and 
descriptions; in short, they are a dumping- 
ground for dust and dirt brought in on wear- 
ing apparel. They have of necessity to be 
swept indoors, thereby distributing their dis- 
ease-laden germs about the rooms, to be 
breathed into the nose, mouth, throat, and 
lungs of unfortunate occupants. It may not 
be malapropos to state right here that in 
a microscopical examination of the street dirt 
gathered upon the edge of one skirt millions 
of germs of tuberculosis alone were found. 
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Very much more artistic—and unquestiona 
bly reducing the point of unhealthfulness to 
a minimum—is the hard-wood floor; failing 
this, a plain wood floor, stained or varnished, 
wherein one’s choice in the selection of rugs 
is unlimited, and where one’s taste may run 
riot. Rugs may be taken into the open air 
daily if necessary, to be beaten, and exposed 
to the sun and air, which are death to the in- 
sidious germ. Floors furnished in this man- 
ner are not easily kept clean, but to the 
woman with one maid, or perhaps none at 
all, are a boon, when compared with the back- 
breaking task of carpet-sweeping, and I 
think I am not far wrong in stating that half 
the ills of woman can be traced to this domes- 
tic bugbear. 

In the heavy draperies, which have for so 
long held sway as part of the fall and winter 
decoration, lurk the same subtle menace to 
good health, as not even where the most as- 
siduous attention to household details is given 
do they receive that sanative care necessary 
to make them innocuous. We are frank to 
admit that they give a coziness and look of 
warmth and comfort to rooms otherwise seem- 
ingly lacking in these qualities, but it is time 
the question of healthfulness should be our 
first consideration, rather than that of beauty. 
lf one’s sense of the artistic in this respect 
must be gratified, then they should be given 
the same attention as floor coverings—i. e., 
taken into the open air, and thoroughly beaten 
and aired, every time the room is cleaned. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
unsanitary use of the dust-brush, feather 
duster, and articles of a kindred nature, so 
essentially accompaniments of the domestic 
ménage, yet one of the omnipresent evils 
that should receive remedial attention. In- 
stead of performing their intended opera- 
tion, they scatter germ-laden dust about the 
premises to resettle in new quarters, at the 
same time to be breathed into the lungs, 
thereby inviting the incipience of disease or 
augmenting tendencies thereto. A soft cloth 
wrung out of warm water can be readily sub- 





























stituted, which at once serves its purpose as 
a dust-obliterator and as a germ-eradicator. 

All brass and iron bedsteads have grown 
into such universal favor in the last few years 
that it is hardly necessary to comment on 
their sanitary recommendations nor upon 
the simple beauty of their furnishing. 

The kitchen should be the focal-point of 
our aggression, for herein lie many of the un- 
seen possibilities to make or mar the health 
and contentment of a household. In these 
days of slipshod housemaids, many of whom, 
unfortunately, we are compelled to choose 
from the rank and file of the uneducated and 
untrained, who have only the crudest notions 
relative to personal hygiene, the only alter- 
native is to take things in our own hands 
and make training-schools of our own kitch- 
ens, not only in justice to the health of our 
immediate families, but for the well-being of 
future generations. Rules looking to the 
preservation of health should be unremit- 
tingly impressed on the mind of the one in 
charge of the kitchen, and in order to facili- 
tate this matter—at the same time simpli- 
fying it—a slate should be kept hanging in 
some convenient place in the kitchen, con- 
taining rules regarding the sanitary care of 
food and of everything appertaining thereto. 
It should be remembered that boiling water is 
a valuable disinfectant within the reach of 
every household, and should be lavishly used. 


All cooking utensils should not only be- 


thoroughly washed, but rinsed in boiling water 
and thoroughly dried before being put away. 
Soap or washing-soda, added to boiling water 
for scrubbing purposes, enhances its qualities 
of disinfection. 

The majority of us know—for we have had 
many examples in the past and recently—the 
misery resultant from the use of impure wa- 
ter. In cities and towns where there is the 
slightest suspicion that impure water exists, 
it should not only be boiled for drinking pur- 
poses, but for washing all uncooked vegeta- 
bles, such as lettuce, celery, radishes, onions, 
ete. All uncooked fruit should be freely 
washed and dried before being taken into the 
mouth, as otherwise it forms one of the chief 
methods of conveying disease germs into the 
system. There is no doubt that applying heat 
to food is one of the most important steps 
along sanitary lines that have yet been taken. 
Cooking not only enhances the digestibility of 
certain foods, but destroys the accompanying 
bacteria as well. 
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Few women there are who do not know how 
salient an item is the scrupulous care of the 
refrigerator or ice-chest, yet how many of us 
take the trouble to see that this important 
work is rightly accomplished? It is mo- 
notonous reading to be told that this recep- 
tacle should be cleansed thoroughly twice a 
week and wiped out daily. The waste-pipe 
leading from the ice-chamber too often proves 
a medium for the “solid food” culture of 
germs, as the constant dripping of melted ice 
will, unless unusual care is bestowed upon 
it, form a gelatinous coat on which the germs 
of fermentation thrive. A strong alkali, such 
as potash—commercially known as lye—or 
chloride of lime, should be poured down this 
pipe at least twice a week. 

Sinks, washstands, and toilets should like- 
wise receive careful attention and disin- 
fectants should be generously used. 

Regarding receptacles for garbage, these, 
of course, should be kept covered, and as far 
removed from the dwelling as possible. They 
also should be scalded at least twice a week 
with a strong solution of lye. 

Cellar walls should receive their semi- 
annual coat of whitewash in the spring and 
fall of the year. Lime, aside from being an 
excellent disinfectant, will keep the cellar 
free from dampness. On clear days a circu- 
lation of air should be permitted. Cleanli- 
ness, pure air, and sunshine are within the 
reach of all, and constitute a strong ally to 
sanitary living. 

As an aid to sanitary housekeeping, the 
necessity for screening all windows and doors, 
for the exclusion of flies, mosquitoes, and 
similar insects, will be found to be of the 
utmost importance. Some unpleasant facts 
taken from the report of the United States 
Army Medical Commission, relative to its 
investigation into the causes of typhoid 
fever in military camps during the Span- 
ish-American war, will suffice to prove the 
efficacy of so doing. 

This report states that flies were undoubt- 
edly the most active agents in the spread of 
the fever. They alternately visited the in- 
fected places and the mess-tents and carried 
disease germs from the hospital to the food. 
This was definitely proved by the fact that 
where lime had been sprinkled as a disin- 
fectant the flies which had walked in it and 
whose feet were still covered with the lime 
were found walking over the food. Where 
tents were screened typhoid was much less fre- 
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quent than among messes where no such pre- 
cautions were taken. 

These are not pleasing facts on which to 
dwell, but the truth is generally more or less 
brutal. 

The same disease-producing potentiality is 
equally true of the mosquito. Only from the 
bite of the mosquito can yellow fever and 
malaria be disseminated; in no other way. 

In every household should be set aside a 
small room (if this be impossible, then a 
large closet) for the purpose of disinfecting 
all street clothing. There are many disin- 
fectants on the market, inexpensive and ef- 
fective, that will not harm the most delicate 
fabrie or coloring. A formaldehyde generator 
will be found entirely satisfactory for this 
purpose, and well worth the trouble and 
expense. 

This exigency is doubly imperative regard- 
ing the clothing of housemaids. The places 
they visit are naturally unknown to the mis- 
tress of the house and beyond her juvisdic- 
tion, and much contagion conveyed on their 
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clothing has entered our homes by this 
means. 

The question of back-stair infection and 
contagion is a far-reaching one, and only by 
this means can immunity from infection and 
contagion be assured. No less an authority 
than Dr. William Osler, of Johns Hopkins 
University, has recently declared that none 
of the efforts at the present time being made 
by states or municipalities to prevent the 
spread of tuberculosis can in any way com- 
pare with the importance of a proper under- 
standing on the part of the public of the 
means by which this disease is conveyed and 
the introduction of preventive measures in 
the individual home. 

If more thoughtfulness and care were given 
to the furnishing of our homes, and sanitary 
vigilance bestowed intelligently upon the mat- 
ter, house-cleaning in the sense of the word 
to-day would become a lost art, and the 
diseases professionally known as “ preventive 
diseases” would be a subject for the consid- 


eration of the historian alone. 














T no longer requires an ultra-artistic eye 
| to appreciate the decorative qualities of 
brasses, beautiful as they are in both 
form and color. The rich colors of pottery 
are reflected in them, and both sunlight and 
firelight dance and sparkle upon their shining 
surfaces with renewed brilliancy. The taste 
for collecting quaint, beautiful, and rare old 
pieces is developing and never seems to lose 
its fascination. Every new find has its sure 
reward, for an entire room often gains beauty, 
individuality, and interest by the addition of 
one single piece. Unworthy pieces of bric-a- 
brace are shamed by its presence, and the 
beauty of others is enhanced. With old ma- 
hogany, brass is having its rebirth, its 
renaissance. The two reflect each other’s 
beauties, and are found in equally un- 
expected places. As time goes on the 
collector is obliged to hunt farther and 
farther, and with the added difficulty 
the interest increases in proportion. 
The American 


By MarthaF Cutler 
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the settlers themselves. We have “the par- 
lor,” “the cottage,” “the Greek urn,” “the 
eight-sided,” “the melon,” and the favorite 
“Colonial,” so named because it is often 
seen in pictures representing notable historic- 
al events of Revolutionary days. A marked 
characteristic of these candlesticks is the 
arrangement at the bottom for pushing up 
the candle as fast as it was used, so that the 
last precious bit of tallow prepared with so 
much pains and labor might not be wasted. 
In others the stick itself can be raised or 
lowered to accommodate the reader, a need 
which we can easily appreciate in considera- 
tion of the necessary dimness of the light 
even at its best. 

One interesting specimen has a hook 
attached to one side so that it may be 
hung on one of the slats in the back 
of the reader’s chair, or upon a hook in 
the wall to accommodate the housewife 
in her duties. The bedroom candle- 
sticks supposedly pure 





brasses are both 
English and Dutch 





Dutch, with the large 
saucers and low shaft, 


in design, but are usually have a _ small 
known in general knob in the stick to 
as Colonial. The push up the candle, and 
old settlers put a A Candlestick from Flanders. are accompanied by 
very high valua- snuffers and tray, often 
tion upon their brass pots and pans. elaborately chased. The small conical ex- 
Even the Indians wished to have their tinguisher is/ sometimes, though not al- 


brass kettles buried with them. The Dutch 
kitchen of: old Colonial days, with rows of 
shining kettles hung upon the swinging 
crane, and the innumerable pans arranged in 
a gleaming line above, must have been a fas- 
cinating sight. These homelier articles are 
hardly fitted to take their places in our li- 
braries and drawing-rooms, but the candle- 
sticks and fire-dogs of all shapes and sizes 
we cherish tenderly. The brass itself varies 
greatly in both quality and color, but is usu- 
ally very good. The shapes are many, with the 
appropriate names given them largely by col- 
lectors of recent years, but possibly often by 


ways, present! Many of those of the pure 
Dutch type have a long flat handle instead 
of the small round handle so often seen. 
A little later than the candlestick appeared 
the first sperm-oil lamps, some of them 
shaped very much like the bedroom candle- 
sticks, but with a cylinder at the top for the 
cil, and two small tubes from which coarse 
wicks protrude. These lamps are very rare, as 
are the Betty lamps, shallow receptacles 
shaped much like the antique Roman lamps, 
two or three inches in diameter, and an inch 
in depth, either rectangular, triangular, or 
oval in shape. These were supplied with a 
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Candlesticks from England, Russia, and Italy, 


chain or hook so that they too could be hung 
on the back of a chair or on the wall. The 
wick hung from the nose. The Phebe lamps 
were similar, but often with two noses. These 
are very quaint but very difficult to find. 

The brass fire-dogs used in the “best 
room” (those in the kitchen were generally 
of iron) were the pride and delight of the 
housewife. There were often two pairs in the 
same fireplace, one tall pair in front and the 
other lower pair in the rear, called the creep- 
ers, The best-known design was the large 
ball, one variety of which is known as the 
New Hampshire. The Queen Anne is shaped 
like a double acorn. The “steeple” pattern 
explains itself and so does the “urn.” The 
simplest pattern is that which is turned from 
the base up, increasing in circumference at 
the top until it resembles the globe design. 

With the andirons come the fire-sets—shovel, 
poker, and tongs, sometimes a brush—repeat- 
ing the design of the andirons. The holders of 
the fire-sets and the fenders are either of a 
solid piece of sheet brass cut in beautiful 
floral or geometrical designs, and often stand- 
ing quite high or of turned pieces surmounted 
by knobs, also corresponding in design with 
the andirons, Stands for fire-sets are seen in 
which the different pieces are hung on hooks 
attached to the circular arms of the stand. 


Among the interesting pieces which used 
to add to the shining array of disks about the 
kitchen fire are the warming-pans with their 
long wooden handles and gleaming brass 
covers. These were filled with hot coals and 
rubbed quickly between the sheets on a cold 
night. Chafing-dishes of brass were used to 
keep food hot upon the table just as to-day. 
There are fascinating old cut-brass lanterns 
and foot-warmers, and the daughter of a sea- 
captain cherishes a large brass speaking- 
trumpet beautifully chased. A brass eagle 
taken from the tall cap of an officer in the 
war of 1812 is another heirloom. 

Brass knockers and latches are often very 
elaborate and very beautiful. All the ornament 
of the old Colonial houses was concentrated 
on and around the doors. The doorways were 
often beautifully carved, and the lines ex- 
tremely graceful or severely classical in mo- 
tive. The gleaming brass knocker was the 
erowning touch. The knockers in the shape 
of a ring are supposed to have been used 
originally simply to draw the door to. One 
unique and extremely beautiful design con- 
sists of a spread eagle on the knocker itself, 
falling upon an exquisitely wrought acanthus 
leaf. priate. 

The interest in brasses has spread inevitably 
to those which travellers have been fortunate 
enough to pick up abroad. We cannot neces- 
sarily claim age as an interesting atmosphere 
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for these, certainly no sentiment of family 
heritage, but the fact that they are from 
foreign lands and their own quaint beauty 
of form and color supply an even greater fas- 
cination. 

The traveller in Holland is surrounded by 
the gleaming of brass, its lustre always at its 
height through the tireless efforts of the 
Dutch housewife. The dog-cart with its 
burden of shining milk-cans is to be seen on 
all sides. The peasant woman seated beneath 





Fapanese Paper Clips. P__a 
her white umbrella in the market-place has 
her shining coffee or tea pot by her side. 
Kettles, tea-jugs, tankards, coffee-pots, chafing- 
dishes, and candlesticks, sometimes elaborately 
chased, are hand-wrought and often modelled 
after those seen in the paintings of Van Eyck 
and Memling. The distinguishing Dutch 
shape is “ dumpy.” 

Russian brasses are possibly the heaviest 
and finest in quality and color. One may find 
them in the queer little Russian shops in the 
lower part of New York and Boston. The 
growing interest in brasses has encouraged 
their importation, and if one has patience to 
barter, many artistic treasures may be ob- 
tained at very reasonable prices. The most 
characteristic piece is the samovar. These 
are treasured very highly by those who are 
fortunate enough to possess them. They are 
found in innumerable shapes and sizes, a wit- 
ness to the tea-drinking habits of the Rus- 
sians. Every Russian peasant who is pros- 
perous enough to enjoy the luxury of tea has 
his samovar. At all inns each visitor is sup- 
plied with one. They invariably accompany 
the traveller and the picnicker, and even the 
officers starting out upon a campaign find 
room for a small one in their baggage. Samo- 
var signifies “self-boiler.” It is made ef 
brass, lined with tin, and with a tube in the 
centre in which the hot cinders of charcoal 
are placed after having been ignited. Often 
a pipe connects it with the chimney, and 
two friends will sit for hours drinking the 
boiling-hot weak tea., 


The Russian candlesticks are very beauti- 
ful and of many different shapes. Two char- 
acteristics are their weight (they are of 
solid brass) and the construction. A screw 
of solid brass unites the shaft and the base 
so that the two can be separated, thus facili- 
tating cleaning. We have them in all sizes 
from the tiny sealing-wax sticks to the beau- 
tiful church candelabra and single sticks four 
or more feet high. 

Other pieces peculiar to the Russians are the 
cups called “ bratini,” from “ brat ” (brother), 
or, as we know them, loving-cups, having two 
handles, the bowls or ladles termed “ koosh,” 
and the small cups with one flat handle for 
strong liquors. Tall beakers and pitchers ex- 
pand at the lip and slope gracefully down, to 
expand again ‘at the base. Wine-jugs have 
the characteristic bulbous base, the form seen 
in the cupolas of churches, the tall slender 
nose, and the graceful handle. This same 
bulbous form is seen in jardiniéres perched 
upon slender claw feet, in tankards, chalices, 
and bowls. These forms are found in pure 
brass, sometimes elaborately chased and in 
repoussé, on the rich man’s table, but the 
prosperous or even poor peasant has the same 
shapes in red copper with bands, bindings, 
and handles of brass. Those supposed to be 
two or even three hundred years old are ex- 
tremely heavy and were used for both cooking 
and serving. Their graceful lines and rich 
copper tints endear them to us, no matter how 
humble their origin. 

The French brasses are not as unique nor as 
individual as those of some of the other 
countries. They are 
usually lighter in 
weight and paler also 
in color than the 
other varieties. Can- 
dlesticks and fire-dogs 
are seen in the tall, 
graceful column or 
Empire style, quite 
plain in effect. 

An Empire salt-cel- 
lar is found in one col- 
lection, in shape simply a bowl about four 
inches in diameter upon a bowl-like base. 
“The salt” in former days was an important 
article of table service, dividing the board in 
two, those of rank sitting above and those 
without below. In many countries these were 
of brass. 

From Spain come ewers, tankards, and sal- 
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vers of both copper and 
brass — many with elabo- 
rate Moorish decoration. 
Possibly the most inter- 
esting piece is the brazier, 
used in the southern coun- 
tries for holding coals to 
heat the room. The hang- 
ing Moorish lamps are of 
beautiful cut 
bronze. 

Very few Italian brasses 
find their way to this coun- 
try. There are copies in 
brass of the beautiful Ro- 
man bronzes dug up in 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, the flat Roman 
lamps, the tall slender Etruscan lamps, the 
hanging Venetian lamps, and an infinite va- 
riety of small vessels and candlesticks show- 
ing both classical and Oriental influences. 
The seven-branched candlestick is often seen, 
the original of which was supposed to have 
been stolen from Jerusalem by the Romans. 
Elaborate church candlesticks of imposing 
size and beautiful 
decoration are 
treasures not easily 


brass or 





= obtained. 
These southern 
countries have all 


felt the influence of 
the Damascus art- 
workers. It is in and around Damascus that 
the collectors will find the richest store of both 
old and new brasses. The business still thrives. 
Hundreds of trays, aiguiéres, and various 
other articles are sent all over Europe and to 
this country. These brasses are beaten, ham- 
mered, cut in low and high relief, and eut 
through. The characteristic Damascus brass 
is heavy and dark in color. The figures are 
cut in low relief, and the lines filled up either 
with a species of black enamel called “ niello ” 
or with other metal, either silver or gold. 
The process is called damascening. It was a 
favorite method of decorating metals during 
the Middle Ages throughout Persia, Syria, 
and some European countries. The designs 
are very fine, either Arabian leaf forms, 
mythological figures, or inscriptions. The 
name of the owner and the date were often 
engraved, thus adding greatly to the value 
of the old pieces. The Benares ware is of the 
yellow brass and hammered into more flowing 
designs than the Damascus ware, although 
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The Colonial Acorn and Queen Anne Designs. 


a little cruder. The chief difference between 
old and new articles is that the former are 
made of thicker brass, and the patterns 
quainter and more carefully executed. Many 
of these brasses are enamelled in brilliant 
colors. That which we find in this country is 
known as the Moradabad ware and eloisonné. 


The older enamels were much softer and 
richer in color than those used now. Cer- 
tain colors have entirely disappeared. Large 


platters from Damascus have wrought upon 
them Old :Testament scriptural subjects—the 
story of Adam and Eve and the transmigra- 
tion of souls. These must be the work of the 
Jews. Oval platters, round and oval trays 
and plaques, are often found. Often the trays 
are mounted on small feet and decorated with 
archaic figures of silver hammered into the 
brass. The old enamelled ones are supposed 
to have originally come from Constantinople. 
These are very rare. There are square trays 
with perforated edges and conventionalized 
designs or figures of Arabs on horseback, sup- 
posed to come from Tunis. The trays called 
Algerine are always beaten out on thin brass, 
but their color is peculiarly golden. Persian 
trays are covered with numerous small figures, 
often representing a whole drama. 

There is a countless variety of Damascus 
lamps, mostly all perforated, all equally grace- 
ful and fascinating. There is the thistle 
shape, peculiarly Arabian; the beehive, made 
especially by the Jews; the flat expanding 
lamp; and the Arabian country lamp which 
alone is tall and rather awkward. This last 
is intended to stand on the floor in the midst 
of a group of story-telling Arabs. Many 
of the hanging-lamps give the dim religious 
light appropriate to the synagogue, for which 
they were originally intended. 
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The brass-work of the Persians is especially 
delicate. Their incense-burners and small 
caskets, often inlaid with pale turquoises, are 
particularly beautiful. Objects connected 
with smoking received especial attention, the 
figures drawn principally from mythology. 

The brass bowls hung from chains and 
carried by the wandering dervishes to col- 
lect alms are both boat-shaped and round. 
They are often very graceful and beautifully 
carved in low relief. 

Conical covered vases, originally used to 
carry sweetmeats in an Arabian wedding pro- 
cession, are much sought, as well as the tall 
gracefully shaped coffee-pot resting upon a 
deep basin to be filled with hot ashes for the 
sake ‘of keeping the coffee hot. Aiguiéres for 
rose-water are shaped very much like the 
coffee-pots. 

The candlesticks are generally bell-shaped, 
and richly cut or enamelled, The Arabian 
inkstand, adapted to sticking into the belt, 
with its receptacle for quill pens, is often seen. 

Many interesting toilet receptacles come to 
us from India, as well as bottles supposed to 
hold kohl, the black powder applied by all 
Eastern women to their eyelids. 

Japan presents us with quaint lanterns, 
bells, and gongs. Their designs, drawn almost 
invariably from nature, are both unique and 
picturesque — often grotesque, but 
strangely artistic and full of genius. 

Human faces—both smiling and weeping— 
dragons, birds, butterflies, and flowers, all to 
be characterized as “ Japanese ” 


always 


(no other 


word expresses it), greet us on paper-knives, 
paper-clips, vases, trays, inkstands, medicine- 
At times entire 


boxes, and toilet articles. 
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stories, some of them very quaint and sym- 
bolical, are told in the combinations of these 
strange forms. Much of the work is inlaid, 
either with different colors of the same metal 
or with silver, copper, or gold, and enough 
of the inlay is left in both low and high re- 
lief to admit of very elaborate chasing. The 
cloisonné enamels, although originating in 
China in the sixteenth century, and used to 
some extent in the other Oriental countries, 
are most highly developed in Japan. The 
other countries have tried in vain to com- 
pete with her. The infinite care which the 
Japanese loves to give to the smallest de- 
tails of art-work finds unlimited opportuni- 
ties in the cloisonné. The process is an in- 
teresting one. Delicate flat ribands of brass 
or copper are soldered to the object in the 
design required. The small moulds formed in 
this way and called “ cloisons ” are filled with 
the colors. These colors are made of glass, 
powdered until it is dust, and mixed with 
water or oil to form a paste. After being 
filled they must be fired in a kiln, then pol- 
ished with sand and stones, then filed until 
smooth again, when the firing and polishing 
must be repeated. In fact, this process is re- 
peated over and over again before the sur- 
faces are absolutely even and entirely satis- 
factory. The care and patience required are 
infinite. 

The champlevé process, which we see illus- 
trated in the musical bell gongs, is quite dif- 
ferent. Much heavier brass is used, and the 
spaces for the colors are cut out instead of 
being applied. The work is never as beauti- 
ful or as delicate as the cloisonné, and of 
course is much less costly. 
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HE writer is very proud of her acquaintance with a little girl who in 
x the three years of her life has never known even an hour’s illness. She 

has never had a stomach-ache nor the slightest sign of a cold. Not a 
feeding-time (as a little baby), not a meal, has she ever missed. Her teeth 
came quietly, without disturbance of any kind, and a restless night is to 
her unknown. Her mother ascribes this most unusually perfect health en- 
tirely to the out-of-door life the child has always led. She was born in the 
latter part of October. Many babies who enter into this world so near cold 
weather are most carefully housed until apring. Not so with small Bertha. 
She was sent out almost at once, and at two weeks old was spending nearly all 
day in the open air. All through that first winter she had all her naps out in 
her carriage and only a driving storm sufficed to keep her indoors. Last 
winter was, as we all remember, extraordinarily cold, but little Bertha was 
out just the same, and, in spite of the croakings of anxious friends who pre- 
dicted pneumonia, was the only child in the family circle who went through 
the winter triumphantly without a cold. It may well be that all children 
could not be thus hardened to out-of-door life, but the fact remains that 
more children are injured by coddling than are ever hurt by exposure to 
wind and weather. 

Christmas presents of money are often made in gold pieces rather than 
in the more usual though more prosaic paper banknotes. The gold is always 
clean, bright, and pretty, but at the East, where it is very little used, it has 
its disadvantages, as one sad woman found out last winter. Among her 
Christmas gifts was a five-dollar gold piece. So afraid was she of using 
it by mistake for a small silver coin that she put it away by itself in a drawer 
of her desk. One morning she telephoned to order theatre tickets, and was 
told that if she would call at the theatre within an hour she could have 
them, but they would not be kept longer. When she was ready to start she 
found herself short of money, so to her desk she went, and congratulated her- 
self on her “ nest egg” of a five-dollar gold piece. She took the Fifth Avenue 
stage down-town. Now these stages have no conductors, and each passenger 
deposits his or her own five-cent fare in a small box. Hardly had Mrs. X. 
dropped in her fare when she was seized with misgivings. Surely that coin 
was both too large and too heavy for a nickel! She opened her purse. Her 
worst fears were realized. No gold piece was in it! In response to her agi- 
tated appeal the driver explained that the box was locked, that it was im- 
possible for him to do anything about it, and that to recover her gold piece 
she must go to the offices of the stage company. Mrs. X. was in despair; to 
go away down to the offices meant to lose all chance for her tickets! A gentle- 
man who had been an interested auditor now came to the rescue. “ Madam,” 
he said, “ it is perfectly convenient for me to go to the stage office, so I will 
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call and get the gold piece. Let me give you five dollars now and save your 
theatre tickets.” Mrs. X. accepted this kind offer and departed triumphantly. 
Alas! when she returned home late in the day, what did she find lying on 
her desk but the gold piece. She had taken it out of the drawer, but in her 
hurry had not put it in her purse! She could not sleep all night, and as 
early as possible next morning hastened down to the stage office. Trembling, 
she asked, “Did a gentleman call yesterday and ask for a gold piece?” 
Frigidly they replied, “ He did, madam.” “ What did you say?” she inquired. 
“That none had been found, madam.” “ What did he say then?” “ We can’t 
tell you what he said then, madam!” 

It has been well said that we cannot study the evolution of any of our 
commonest domestic conveniences without learning much history. This re- 
mark holds true in regard to some of our most highly prized dishes. Take, 
for instance, mince pie, our most valued Christmas dessert. We know it 
only as a very rich dessert, but its beginnings were humble enough. Go back 
some two hundred years or so and we come to the days when each head of 
a family had not only his own butcher, but his own cold-storage warehouse 
as well. When the ox was killed for winter use the best parts were salted 
down in brine or salted and smoked, beef hams being in those days as com- 
mon as pork hams. When all the best part of the meat was thus secured 
there still remained a goodly portion of lean, rather stringy, tasteless meat 
which must be saved and used somehow. It is a sad oversight that history 
has neglected to hand down to posterity the name of the good housewife who 
first had the bright idea of boiling this lean meat and then, after chopping it 
up, making it more inviting by adding spices, and, to insure its keeping, 
covering it with brandy. Thus began the mince pie! It is nearly a hundred 
years later that the old recipe-books show us that “corinths” (currants) and 
chopped apples were added. Perhaps some housemother found her family 
getting tired of the “ minced-meat pasty ” and tried to coax their appetites by 
innovations! Some fifty years later sugar was added, and the mince pie be- 
gan to appear as we now know it, except that it was still preeminently a meat 
pie, the proportion of fruit to the meat being very small. Some critics 
think that the present-day mince pie is too much a fruit pie, but it suits the 
majority, and that seems to settle the question. 

A woman whose pies have an interstate reputation is good enough to give 
the following rule. The amount given here should make enough mincemeat 
to last an average family all winter. Take three pounds of lean beef and 
one-half pound of suet. Cook these together, well seasoned with salt and 
pepper, as if you were going to make soup of them. Cook until the water 
they are cooked in is reduced to about a cupful of broth. When the meat 
is cold chop it and the suet together very fine. To this minced meat add five 
pounds of seeded raisins. Chop half of the raisins and add the other half 
whole. Then put in three pounds of currants. Be sure that these are very 
thoroughly washed and free from every particle of grit. Cut one pound of 
citron fine. Moisten all this with the juice of ten lemons and of six oranges. 
Grate the peel of two lemons and add the grated peel of three oranges. Now 
stir in your spice and be sure that the spices are fresh and strong. You 
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same amount of allspice. Then add five quarts of sour apples chopped fine. 
This quantity of mincemeat calls for five pounds of sugar. Do not put in 
your sugar dry. Make it into a thick boiled syrup and stir it in. Add, 
last of all, one quart of boiled cider and one pint of brandy. If boiled cider 
cannot be procured (and it is not an easy thing to get in a city) use a quart 
of cooking sherry instead. Your mincemeat is now mixed and ready to be 
cooked down. It should cook over a moderate, steady fire for not less than 
two hours, and perhaps longer should the apples be very juicy. Put away 
either in glass preserving-jars or in an earthenware crock. Keep in a cool 
place, but do not let it freeze. 

It is an ungrateful task to strike a note of warning in a time of general 
rejoicing. The unfortunate mentor feels that, no matter how good may be 
her advice, she will be mentally classed with the disagreeable but inevitable 
death’s head of the Egyptian banquets and shoved to one side as soon as may be! 
Nevertheless, the writer, endeavoring to bravely do her duty, calls the atten- 
tion of the careful housewife and mother to the dangers of the Christmas 
tree. Each year this beautiful season has been marred by some serious acci- 
dent caused by carelessness in the lighting of the gift-bearing tree. Some- 
times it has been the “Santa Claus” who, coming too near the uncovered 
candles in his inflammable clothes, has been the victim. Again, a candle in- 
securely fastened has fallen on the light dress of some little child, whose 
consequent sufferings have darkened the day for all. Now these things need 
not be and should not be. They may be avoided in various ways. The abso- 
lutely safe way is to have the tree lighted by electric light. Where electric 
light is used in a house that is easily arranged. The tiny bulbs with their 
wires are furnished, put in place, and removed later at very small expense. 
Where this method is not practicable candles can be used, if only care enough 
is exercised in seeing that they are securely fastened on and that they are 
placed where they cannot set fire to any decoration even when they burn 
down. If “Santa Claus” is combined with the tree he should not be allowed 
to go too near it, unless some substitute is found for cotton-wool “ snow.” 

Be interested in the way in which the public work is done in your city or 
village. If the streets are swept without previous sprinkling, enter a protest. 
If the schools are not built after the best models, enter a protest. If the 
garbage is not collected properly, it is your busmess, as much as anybody’s, 
to see to it. A great Frenchman has said that governments are always just as 
bad as the people will let them be. You may not know enough to advise our 
statesmen about the tariff. As none of them seems to understand the matter, 
it is very possibly too deep for any of the present generation. But the care 
of the streets, the construction of the school-buildings and much concerning 
the conduct of the schools themselves, the disposition of garbage and ashes, 
the position and maintenance near towns of nuisances like abattoirs, soap- 
factories, and chemical works, which many times cause great discomfort and 
even epidemics before a maddened public opinion roots them out and puts 
them where they ought to be—all these matters are a part of the government, 
as much as the currency and the tariff and the foreign policy. All these af- 
fairs come under the head of “ municipal housekeeping,” and women should 
feel as responsible for their conduct as men. 
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in a special manner the day that nature 

usually gives out-of-doors. The same 
snow and ice, the same glitter and sparkle, 
the same Christmas greens, ought to have 
place within as without. To carry out the 
idea drape the dining-room with ground-pine 
and holly, and festoon the chandelier. Lay 
the table with the snowiest of dinner-cloths, 
and on it arrange a large central wreath of 
holly, and if the table is round and large 
enough to bear it, another wreath just inside 
the covers. Within the 
smaller wreath place 
a small white image of 
Santa Claus in a sleigh 
drawn by reindeer, and 
fill the sleigh with small 
candy snowballs. If 
you do not find a white 
toy of the kind, take 
what you can get and 
with a tube of oil-paint 
or a can of enamel cover 
the whole. Then sprinkle the holly and the 
sleigh and driver with a quantity of diamond 
dust, such as you can buy for a trifle in a 
paint-shop. If the Santa Claus is still wet with 
the paint the dust will stick all the better. 

To further carry out the idea of the snow- 
balls, which is to recur in the menu, tie up 
small gifts for your guests in a large canton- 
flannel ball with red ribbons and suspend this 
from the chandelier; it may be slightly open- 
ed and passed when the coffee is served. 

For the candles, by all means have them 
white, with candlesticks of glass if possible, 
to simulate ice. There are tiny glass icicles 
to be had which may be cleverly suspended 


: | ‘TIE table on Christmas should suggest 


from the tops of branches to add to the effect. 


As to shades, have none at all, or, if you pre- 
fer to use them, have plain white ones with an 
edge of artificial holly with plenty of berries. 
Or paint holly in water-colors on cardboard 
shades and cut out the berries so that the 
light may shine through; this gives an ex- 
ceedingly odd and pretty effect. 








Keep the small dishes on the table all of 
glass or silver, and do not use any color 
anywhere except th: green and scarlet, which 
will throw the white and crystal into greater 
relief. Use small scarlet bonbons in two 
dishes and have small white snowballs in 
others. 

Another idea for a centrepiece is to take a 
rather low Norfolk pine and put it in the 
centre of the holly, covering the pot with 
white cotton batting; then outline all the 
branches, even to the smallest, with very 
narrow lines of the cot- 
ton and suspend a quan- 
tity of icicles from the 
branches, and sprinkle 
the diamond dust over 
all. Presents may be 
put under the holly 
wreath and narrow scar- 
let ribbons may extend 
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to each guest’s plate. 

With either of these 
centrepieces the place- 
ecards may be of plain cardboard with little 
Christmas trees sketched on in water-colors, 
and a Christmas motto; or a bell may be cut 
from the cardboard and decorated with holly; 
or, with the first decoration, the cards may be 
round and flat snowballs, merely cut out of 
heavy white paper, with a motto. 

The first menu suggests the snowball idea 
in one or two courses: 


SNOWBALLS. 


Grape-fruit with cherries. 
Consommé. 
Radishes, olives, salted nuts. 


Salmon supréme, shrimp sauce; potato 
balls. 
Creamed celery with cheese. 
Roast capon; glazed sweet-potatoes; corn 


fritters; currant jelly. 

Cranberry sherbet in snowball cases. 
Chestnut salad with bread-and-butter crisps. 
Individual plum puddings, burning. 
Tee-cream snowballs; cake snowballs. 
Toasted crackers; Brie cheese; coffee. 
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Prepare the grape-fruit as 
usual, cutting in halves, removing 
the pulp, and scraping the shells. 
Replace the pulp freed from the 
white fibre, cover with powdered 
sugar, and add a few brandied or 
maraschino cherries; serve in 
small soup-plates filled with 
scraped ice. For the soup, make 
a strong clear stock of beef and 
vegetables, the day before it is 
needed. Let it stand all night, 
and after removing all the fat, 
pour it off the settlings. Heat, 
and clear by stirring in the white 
of an egg slightly beaten and the 
crushed egg shell; strain through a flannel 
cloth. Season with Cayenne, salt, and sherry, 
and pass hot crackers with it. For the fish, 
get a whole salmon or salmon trout; the latter 
is much less expensive than the former and 
very nice; boil gently in court-bouillon or 
strongly seasoned water, in a napkin. When 
cooked arrange it on another napkin on a fish- 
platter and surround it with slices of lemon 
dipped in chopped parsley. Put piles of 
potato balls at each end of the platter. Make 
a white sauce with water instead of milk and 
add a cup of finely chopped shrimps, two drops 
of Tabasco, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice; 
color it red with fruit paste. 

For the entrée cut up six stalks of celery 
and stew gently till tender. Make a rich 
cream sauce, seasoning it well, and lay a layer 
of the celery in a buttered baking - dish; 
sprinkle with Parmesan cheese, Cayenne, and 
salt, and then the sauce. Repeat till the dish 
is filled, with cheese on top, and brown in a 
hot oven. With the roast capon serve sweet- 
potatoes, boiled, cut in slices, dipped in melted 
butter, and rolled in sugar, and browned in 








CELERY AND PIMENTO SALAD. 


the oven; have fritters made of canned corn, 
cooked by dropping them in deep fat, so that 
they will be round and no larger than hickory- 
nuts. If you wish another vegetable, have 
French pease. 

For the next course get some artificial flower 
snowballs, either those made of paper or those 
which you can buy at the milliner’s, and sew 
them on paper sherbet-cases. If you have 
enough, lay a small snowball with its green 
leaves on each plate. Fill with scarlet cran- 
berry ice, made at home, Stew the berries 
till tender, add a tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
and sweeten well; strain and freeze. Nothing 
could be prettier than the combination of red 
sherbet and white flowers, especially in a 
winter dinner, 

Next comes the salad. Get large Italian 
chestnuts, cook till they will peel, and then 
throw into ice-water to blanch. Remove the 
skins and marinate with French dressing and 
lay on ice. Prepare a stiff mayonnaise and 
beat into it half as much whipped cream. 
Lay a white leaf of lettuce on each plate, pile 
on it seven chestnuts, and cover with the 
dressing. Pass with them very 
thin strips of buttered bread 
which has been browned in the 
oven. 

The plum puddings are to be 
steamed in small individual 
moulds, put on a silver tray or 
platter, surrounded by lumps of 
sugar soaked in brandy and set 
on fire. Lay a iwreath of holly 
all around the platter and stick 
a sprig of holly in each little 
pudding. Pass with this a rich 





A NOVEL CHRISTMAS CENTREPIECE. 


sauce of creamed butter and 
sugar, diluted with boiling water 
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bits. Add a stiff white sauce, 
season well, and set away till 
cold. Mould into pyramids, 
roll in beaten egg, crumbs, 
and egg again, and fry in a 
basket in deep fat. Put a 
sprig of parsley into each one, 
and pass with them a rich 





THE 


INDIVIDUAL PLUM 
and flavored with brandy; the yolks of three 
eggs may be added to the sugar and butter 
before the water is put in if any one prefers 
it still richer. 

The last course is the prettiest of all. To 
make it prepare a white ice-cream, and after 
freezing very hard press it into round moulds, 
unless you can order direct from the caterer. 
Put a napkin on a large platter and pile the 
snowballs on it, with holly in between. With 
them pass other snowballs of white cake cut 
in round bits and dipped first in .soft boiled 
icing and then in desiccated cocoanut. 

Last of all, have water-crackers split, toast- 
ed, and passed with Brie cheese, and, if you 
choose, offer Bar-le-Duc with cream cheese to 
those who prefer it to the Brie. 

Another dinner may have the plain and ex- 
cellent turkey as a main course: 


Oysters on the half-shell; tartines of brown 
bread and butter. 
Radishes, olives, salted nuts. 
Clear soup with hot wafers. 
croquettes with cream sauce; 
balls. 

Roast turkey with chestnut stuffing; sweet- 
potatoes; French pease in turnip cups. 
Pineapple sherbet. 

Broiled quail with celery and pimento salad. 
Plum pudding ice-cream; small cakes. 
Wafers, cheese, and coffee. 


Fish 


potato 


Make the soup as before, but if you prefer, 
add a tablespoonful of pearl tapioca which 
has been first soaked half a day and then 
simmered in the soup till it is almost in- 
visible; this is a favorite addition to soup in 
France and is very nice. For the croquettes, 
take any white fish and cook and pick into 


PUDDINGS. 


cream sauce into which a 
hard-boiled egg has _ been 
mixed after chopping fine. 
Roll the potato balls in 
melted butter and chopped 
parsley. 


The pease may be attract- 

ively served in turnip cups; 

choose round white turnips, boil till tender, 

and scoop out the inside, leaving a cup. 

Sprinkle well with salt and pepper, dip in 
melted butter, and put in the oven. 

Make the sherbet out of canned pineapple 
and add a little lemon juice to bring out the 
flavor; boil the sugar and water, add the pine- 
apple while this is hot; strain and freeze. 

For the salad to serve with the quail, take 
a round platter and arrange on it shredded 
celery which has been dipped in French dress- 
ing and drained. Around the edge put the 
sprigs of celery top, with one of parsley be- 
tween each two, to give a contrast. When 
ready, put over all crescents cut from canned 
pimentoes, and once more sprinkle with 
French dressing. 

As the plum pudding proper is omitted 
from this dinner, the ice-cream may suggest 
it. Make a rich vanilla cream and color with 
chocolate, melted with the sugar. While still 
hot add spices to taste, and a cup of chopped 
and stewed raisins, half a cup of finely 
shredded citron, and half a cup of preserved 
figs, chopped. Freeze till stiff and add half 
a cup of brandy. Serve with whipped cream. 





A SNOWBALL SHERBET. 














ANY little points connected with the 
M general care of the baby, which are 
frequently entirely overlooked, or only 
casually noticed and passed over as unim- 
portant, are of much more moment than 
mothers realize. While there are undoubtedly 
many unimportant things that it is just as 
well not to worry about, on the other hand 
there are a great many little things which 
occur with infants which, while seemingly 
unimportant, often cause considerable dis- 
comfort to the baby and, if neglected, might 
end more seriously than anticipated. 

It is my intention in a few short papers to 
take up carefully all the minor details and 
little things to be observed about the scalp, 
skin, mouth, eyes, ears, ete. We will com- 
mence with the skin. 

The cuticle, or outer skin, of an infant is 
especially delicate and sensitive and very 
easily affected by different conditions; con- 
sequently considerable attention should be ex- 
ercised in its care. Pimples, rashes, etce., 
should be carefully noted and treated; and 
very often the treatment is so simple that cure 
or relief is entirely within the power of the 
mother or nurse. 

The first warning is this; do not use strong 
or cheap soaps on the skin of the infant. If 
the skin is very tender; if there is eczema or 
a tendency to it; if the skin chafes or chaps 
easily; if during the hot weather the child 
suffers from prickly heat; if the skin is dry 
or sealy—it is much better to use no soap at 
all, and to depend upon the bran bath to 
soften the water enough to cleanse the skin. 
In fact, in some cases, especially where there 
is eezema, the tub bath should be omitted al- 
together, and only those parts of the body that 
actually need it should be sponged with water. 

The most common affections of the skin of 
children are as follows: Eczema, prickly heat, 
furunculosis (small boils), ringworms, se- 
borrhea, intertrige, and hives, or, as it is 
sometimes called, utercaria. 
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Of these diseases eczema is probably the 
most stubborn and trying to treat. The stages 
of the disease best known are the acute, or 
weeping, stage where the skin is bright red 
accompanied with heat and intense itching, 
and where the skin is shiriy, with a clear 
watery serum oozing from it. This kind of 
eczema is most trying, and little encourage- 
ment as to its speedy cure can be given. At 
times it will seem as though some headway 
is being made; new skin and apparently 
healthy skin forms on parts of the body, but 
the cure is only temporary. It is almost sure 
to break out in another part of the body, 
or at some unguarded moment when the 
watchful care has been suspended somewhat, 
the child gets at the affected parts, scratches, 
and undoes the faithful work of weeks. 

In the majority of cases where there is this 
severe or weeping form of eczema the mother 
had better prepare herself in the beginning 
for a long siege; the skin will, with some 
short periods of rest, need most careful atten- 
tion, the diet will also need to be restricted. 
In most cases it is not until the second or 
third year that any permanent improvement 
ean be looked for, and then suddenly the 
active principle of the disease seems to have 
exhausted itself, and the skin suddenly clears 
and gets well. A return of the disease with 
its irritation and rawness may never occur. 

The home treatment of such cases is as fol- 
lows: The child will scratch and tear at the 
itching skin with his fingers until he is raw 
and bleeding; if his hands are tied, he will 
rub against the pillows, chairs, or anything 
convenient. This irritation of the affected 
parts must be avoided in every possible man- 
ner. To prevent scratching with the hands, a 
very practical plan is to bind on a light splint 
from armpit to wrist. If this is done the child 
cannot bend the arms at the elbow, conse- 
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quently he cannot reach his face or parts of 
his body above the waist with his hands, while 
at the same time he is not deprived of the 
use of arms and hands, as he can use them 
in many ways for his own amusement. 

As the face is usually the chief part affected, 
the child must be watched carefully and kept 
from rubbing it against corners of furniture 
or different objects he comes in contact with, 
especially the pillows and bed-clothes and 
sides of the crib at night. The best way to 
prevent this is to apply a mask made of heavy 
unbleached muslin. This keeps the surface 
of the skin well covered and protects it when 
the child rubs against objects, and it also in 
a measure excludes the air, which is quite im- 
portant, It also keeps in place a healing or 
soothing dressing. 

Where there is as much irritation as this, 
water should rarely touch the affected spots; 
they should be cleaned with olive oil or sweet- 
almond oil. Where a heavy crust has formed, 
these places should, once or twice a week, first 
be softened by an overnight application of oil 
or vaseline. The best way to do this is to 
saturate a cloth with the oil or vaseline, put 
one or two thicknesses over the crusts, and 
over this put some thin oiled silk or heavy 
glazed brown paper. This causes the oil to be 
absorbed by the crusts and not by the bandages 
and bedding. In the morning wash the parts 
with a strong lather of water and pure soap— 
a good shaving-soap or tincture of green soap. 
The crusts will, in this way, become softened 
and are easily removed. After this you may 
apply the healing ointment, lotion, or powder. 

The portions of the body not affected by the 
eruption should be bathed with bran water, 
salt and water, or borax and water; soap 
should not be used at all. 

Simple, but often effectual, home treat- 
ment for eczema in this stage may be found 
in some of the following formulas. An oint- 
ment may be made as follows: Oxide-of-zinc 
powder, one teaspoonful; corn-starch, one tea- 
spoonful; clean vaseline, one tablespoonful. 
These ingredients should be mixed well to- 
gether to form a smooth paste; an old and 
flexible table-knife and a plate will answer 
for the implements to work with. Sometimes 
five drops of liquid tar added to this will in- 
crease its healing properties. Ointment should 
be spread generously on soft linen and ap- 
plied to the affected spots. If applied to the 
face it should be kept in place by a mask; 
if on other parts of the body, by bandages. 
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Simply to rub the ointment on will not 
answer; it must be applied as directed above. 

Another good means of relieving this form 
of eczema is by a lotion made up of ichthyol, 
one teaspoonful; and water, one-half pint. 
Sop this on with a piece of absorbent cotton 
or a bit of soft cloth, then before it dries dust 
on a powder made of one tablespoonful of 
corn-starch, one tablespoonful of talcum pow- 
der, and one-half teaspoonful of boric acid. 
Again another simple help is to rub well into 
these parts stearate-of-zinc powder. One must 
be sure, however, that this is of a superior 
quality, otherwise it does not do good work 
as a healing agent. Another ointment often 
used with good effect, is vaseline, one table- 
spoonful; sulphur, ten grains; and yet another 
remedy often efficacious is one heaping table- 
spoonful of oxide-of-zine powder thoroughly 
mixed with three teaspoonfuls of olive oil. 
This is simple to make and in some cases 
works exceedingly well. 

The diet of the patient is something of a 
factor in the home treatment of this disease. 
While eczema attacks thin children as well 
as fat, it is much more common in fat chil- 
dren. While suffering with this trouble they 
should have a modified diet. Fats should be 
avoided as much as possible. No cream or 
very rich milk should be given and, in the 
ease of older children, very little or no butter. 
Sweets and starchy foods must be given only 
in moderation. The system should be kept 
clear by the use of mild cathartics, such as 
milk of magnesia or citrate of magnesia, giv- 
ing from one to three teaspoonfuls a day. It 
is best given in divided doses, a teaspoonful 
at a time, and to children less than a year old 
one-half teaspoonful at a time. It is often 
well, also, to give castor-oil in generous doses 
twice a week, from one to four teaspoonfuls, 
according to the age of the child. 

Children with this diseased skin should 
not be allowed to go out in very cold or windy 
weather; care, too, should be taken that they 
are not allowed to get sunburned. Often 
when one thinks the disease under control 
and about healed, exposure to the cold air 
or a sharp wind will undo the work of months. 

With another form of eczema the skin is 
very dry and sealing. This condition usually 
comes in patches, most commonly on the face; 
also in spots from the size of a half-dollar to 
that of the palm of the hand on the body. 
This form, like the one before described, 
should be handled with care, although it is 
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not as annoying or hard to cure, No soap 
should be used on the body, and the bran bath 
is in order. One may be given every day, but, 
if the water is found too irritating, three 
times a week will perhaps be better. Salt 
baths, too, are very beneficial in such cases. 

Among the many things helpful for this 
form of eczema, is a wash of one part gly- 
cerine to four parts rose- water; also the 
ichthyol wash or stearate of zine already men- 
tioned. 

Sweet-almond oil or benzoinal rubbed well 
but gently into the skin once or twice a day 
is beneficial. Any irritation of the skin by 
scratching or exposure to a sharp wind must 
be avoided. All children suffering from 
eczema should have plenty of water to drink, 
thus aiding the kidneys to act freely. In 
eczema, the skin being naturally more or less 
susceptible to any kind of irritation, woollen 
undergarments should not be worn next to 
the skin. Silk makes the most comfortable 
undergarment under these circumstances, but 
soft cotton or linen can be worn next to the 
skin, and a woollen shirt and ribbed band over 
that for warmth. Especial care should be 
taken of the diapers of eczema cases, and a 
mild soap should be used for washing them; 
repeated and careful rinsing must be done 
with a little borax in the rinsing water. The 
child must be carefully washed, and not be al- 
lowed to wear a wet or soiled napkin a mo- 
ment longer than is necessary; he should be 
thoroughly dried and powdered before the dry 
diaper is put on. 

There is another form of eczema which 
occurs more frequently with fat children than 
with thin ones, and is caused by opposite sur- 
faces of the body rubbing together until they 
become raw. It occurs in the deep creases and 
folds of flesh, such as the neck, under the 
arms, in the groin, and often, when the child 
is very fat, in the creases of the wrist. The 
skin on the opposite sides of the crease be- 
comes moist through perspiration, and a con- 
stant irritation causes chafing, and finally the 
flesh becomes raw. To prevent the trouble 
occurring the parts should be separated several 
times a day, dried if necessary, and a good 
taleum or stearate-of-zine powder dusted in. 
Plain corn-starch is good when the other can- 
not be had. When, however, the irritation 
reaches the point of rawness, insert in the 
crease a piece of soft linen spread with the 
zine, starch, and vaseline ointment mentioned. 
The linen keeps the parts separated so they 


cannot rub together, and the ointment heals 
the soreness. This treatment works marvels 
in a short time. 

Another eczema is that which attacks the 
scalp only, in the form of a thick oily scab 
often called “milk crust.” This crust must 
be removed with some care. If roughly taken 
off with a fine comb, leaving a moist surface 
in its place, it will soon form again. The 
crust should be softened by covering the scalp 
thickly with sweet oil or vaseline mixed with 
resorcin, five grains to one tablespoonful of 
the oil, or to one ounce of vaseline. Either of 
these should be applied thickly at night, and 
the scalp covered with a piece of soft linen 
and some protective, such as very thin oil- 
silk or rubber tissue. In the morning the 
sealp should be carefully washed with warm 
water and soap, and any part of the crust 
that has loosened should be gently removed. 
The skin beneath the loose crust will gener- 
ally be found to be healthy and clear, but do 
not force away any more of the crust than 
can be removed easily. Repeat the treatment 
each night and morning until the scalp is free 
and clean. After this about three times a 
week rub the sealp with a few drops of castor- 
oil. 

A skin trouble closely allied to eczema is 
prickly heat. This trouble occurs more often 
during the heated term and, as with eczema, 
fat children are far more likely to suffer from 
it than thin ones. It generally appears in a 
fine pimply rash on face, neck, and chest, but 
often covers the entire trunk; it closely re- 
sembles scarlet fever, the chief difference be- 
ing that the little pimples are more raised and 
more widely separated. With this eruption 
there is considerable heat and itching, which 
is extremely irritating and trying for the 
little one to bear. The means of soothing and 
relieving it are quite simple. If neglected the 
child will rub and scratch until a real eczema 
is started, for the danger is that when the 
child seratches the flesh it may become in- 
fected from the finger nails, which causes 
small boils to form. In fact, it is not at all 
uncommon, after a heated spell, if a child has 
had prickly heat, to find the body dotted with 
small pustules. The remedy for this most ag- 
gravating trouble is cooling sponge baths. 
The bath should be of lukewarm water at 
about 96 degrees, made soothing by the addi- 
tion of either starch, soda bicarbonate, or vine- 
gar. To a basin of water one should use a 
small bit of starch, just enough to make the 
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water look slightly gray and milky, of bicar- 
bonate of soda a teaspoonful, or of vinegar 
two teaspoonfuls. In giving the bath, sponge 
the child freely all over the body with a soft 
wash-cloth wrung out not too dry; after the 
bath wring the cloth as dry as you can, and 
go over the body again. Do not rub the body 
with a dry towel; the slight amount of mois- 
ture remaining on the body acts as a cooling 
agent, and when the bath contains starch or 
soda bicarbonate it leaves a little deposit when 
the body dries, which has a soothing effect on 
the irritated skin. 

Children who are subject to prickly heat 
should not be burdened with heavy underwear; 
this is the most common cause of the erup- 
tion. They should have a bran bath in the 
morning without soap, and a good dusting- 
powder freely used; and at night a warm 
sponge bath, as described above, before going 
to sleep, and more dusting-powder. 

The system should be kept clear by some 
mild saline solution in small doses, and if the 
eruption is very irritating or the child is 
fretful and feverish and cross, a few drops of 
sweet spirits of nitre in water may be given. 

Hives is another of the trying eruptions of 
childhood. It appears on the face, arms, and 
legs, and, in fact, all over the body, in the form 
of raised pink patches varying from the size 
of a pea to that of a half-dollar, and in ex- 
treme cases the eruption is irregular in form 
and as large as the palm of the hand. In 
such cases where the eruption persists and 
does not yield to home treatment, a doctor 
should be called.. Indigestion is usually 
the cause of this eruption, and with children 
who are having a liberal diet this should be 
modified at once. Milk should be the only 
diet for a time, and sometimes it may be nec- 
essary to partly peptonize that. Milk of mag- 
nesia or citrate of magnesia should be given 
in doses of one teaspoonful every day. Cream- 
of-tartar water—a level teaspoonful of cream- 
of-tartar to a cup of water, given in doses of 
from one to two teaspoonfuls three or four 
times a day, is also very good. For external 
treatment bathe the skin frequently with one 
of these lotions: equal parts of witch-hazel 
and water; alcohol, one part, water, two parts; 
or the sponge bath recommended for prickly 
heat. 

Ringworm, like the disease before men- 
tioned, is not very common, but when it does 
appear it needs immediate attention to pre- 
vent it from spreading. It is more frequently 
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found in institutions and among children who 





attend public schools. It comes on the face, 
neck, and scalp. It is circular in form and dry 
and of a rusty color. It generally commences 
in a small ring, which grows outwardly, en- 
larging to the size of a nickel and sometimes 
much larger. When it cemes on the face or 
neck paint the circle with tincture of iodine, 
being careful to cover both edges of the circle. 
Before using the iodine, wash the eruption with 
warm water and soap to soften it; use a soft 
piece of cloth for this purpose, and burn it 
after using. If the ringworm is on the scalp 
the hair is likely to come out on the infected 
spot. Cut the hair closely about the place 
and treat in the same way as on the face. A 
brush should never be used on the hair while 
the disease is active, as it may be carried to 
other children in the family; use only a comb, 
and see that no one else uses the same one. 

Mosquito bites are always annoying and 
often extremely painful; in fact, even danger- 
ous, as a certain species infect one with 
malaria. In districts where mosquitoes are 
common, children should be most carefully 
sheltered from these little pests; windows, 
doors, and verandas should be screened, and 
when the baby goes out a netting should be 
arranged over the carriage. The odor of 
camphor is excellent to help keep the pests 
away, also equal parts of oil of sassafras and 
aleohol rubbed here and there on the skin will 
prevent them from biting, and often, while 
the odor is fresh, keep them away. For the 
bite itself, especially when the sting poisons 
and causes a hard, raised spot, an application 
of witch-hazel and water in equal parts is very 
good as well as soothing and cooling to the 
itching and burning spots. 

Flies are another common insect by which 
children are much annoyed. They also are 
the means of carrying the germs of disease, 
and during the months when flies are nu- 
merous the mother should exercise as much 
care as possible in shutting them out of the 
room where the baby is kept; also in pro- 
tecting him from them while out-of-doors. 
If the mother will put her thoughts on this 
subject for but a few moments and consider 
the decayed, diseased, and unclean matter 
which flies infest, she would need no further 
arguments or facts to convince her that it is 
dangerous to allow them to alight on her 
infant, especially on the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Older children will protect them- 
selves more or less against this insect. 
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different kinds of aprons as there are 

different kinds of women. Pretty 
aprons, plain aprons, elaborate aprons; aprons 
that serve some good use and aprons that are 
all fluff and ruffies—all worn by the women 
with whose characters they harmonize, All 
this will appeal to the older women; but stand- 
ing beside the white-goods table at a church 
fair the other evening, I chanced upon another 
instance of the importance of aprons in hu- 
man affairs which will interest the girls. 

It was the conversation of a very pretty 
young girl, who, most evidently, was‘a great 
coquette and “ had many a beau to her string.” 
She was admiring a collection of very fascina- 
ting aprons. 


S ite one has said that there are as many 
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AN APRON WITH CROSS-STITCH BORDER, 


“T fully believe,” she said to the younger 
girl at her side, “that an apron will capture 
the heart of the shyest man. If you really 
want to bring him to heel, just wear the 
silliest, ruffliest apron, and if you don’t tie his 
heart up with the strings, I don’t know men!” 

“ But—” 

“ There are no ‘ buts.’ I know; I have tried. 
It’s sublime in its simplicity. Once succeed 
in making a man think that you are womanly 
and domestic, and he is your abject slave.” 








THE DAINTY CHAFING-DISH APRON. 


After the girls had drifted over to the 
flower-table, I went to look at the aprons. 
For, thought I, if this be true we shall have 
all the girls wearing aprons and giving little 
teas and chafing-dish suppers. And we, of 
course, will be expected to give them plenty 
of new aprons, and, too, if they are to be fasci- 
nators, as pretty ones as possible. There- 
fore, I would take time by the forelock and 
see what they had on this table. 
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It was well worth the inspection, for there 
I found an apron of which I have since be- 
come very fond, and I want you to know it 
and like it as well as I do. 

Haven’t you always wanted something to 
put your work away in and something to 
spread over your lap while sewing? I have; 
but that is only one of the reasons why I like 
my work-bag apron. Its great merit is its 
simplicity. 

Make a square of Persian lawn, twenty- 
four inches when finished, trimmed with tucks 
and lace around the edges. From the middle 
of each side make a diagonal square of bead- 
ing; cut six yards of ribbon into four lengths 
and run them through the beading, leaving it 
very loose on three sides and drawing it quite 
tight on the fourth, to give a little fulness at 
the waist-line of the apron. Make hard knots 
at all four corners, and then tie double 
bow-knots. By lifting these bows, you can 
draw it up into a bag. But if you untie the 
bows, not the hard knots, at the ends of the 
shirred side, you have four long ribbons to 
tie about the waist. While sewing you have 
on what appears to be an ordinary apron with 
a pointed bib. When you stop you pile all 
your things into your lap, untie the ribbons 
about your waist, retie the bow-knots, take 
hold of all four bows and draw it up into a 
bag. 

Isn’t it easy? Just a practical little every- 
day article, but one which is bound to become 
a universal friend. 

Another apron of which I am particularly 
fond is made of tan linen étamine embroid- 
ered in white. Any one at all familiar with 
Hardanger embroidery will be able to make 
this chafing-dish apron. 

Repeat the design for the bottom and use 
the small square for the pocket and the ends 
of the strings. 
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Perhaps the only advice to give a beginner 
in Hardanger embroidery is: work by the 
thread, make all the solid work first, then cut 
and draw the threads; lastly, make the spider 
webs and so forth, to fill the open spaces. 

A pretty apron for a little girl may be made 
of daintily figured dimity, rose buds on a 



















A COMRINATION WORK-APRON AND BAG. 





A BLACK SILK OFFICE APRON. 


white ground, and trimmed with triangular 
tucks. 

These tucks are very easy to make and are 
most effective. Make six half-inch tucks, 
leaving one-eighth of an inch between each 
two, all across the bottom of the apron. Slash 
the bottom tuck at one-inch intervals, and 
turn back the cut edges, tacking them firmly 
to the under side of the tuck. Over the row 
of points thus formed, or just half-way be- 
tween the slashes in the first tuck, slash the 
next tuck five times, skip one place, five times 
again, and so on all the way across. Tack 
the cut edges back as before. Just over these 
new points, slash the next tuck four times, 
skip two, and so forth. Slash the 
next three times and skip three; the 
next twice and skip four, and the top 
one once and skip five. This will 
make alternate triangles of points 
and plain tucks, as a border for the apron. 
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DECORATION FOR THE BIB OF THE CROSS-STITCH APRON. " 


It would, of course, be best for any one who placing it just above the hem, until the 
has never done this work before to practise it whole skirt is decorated. 
before attempting to use it for a decoration. Most housewives know the old way of 

The ends of the shoulder ties can also be basting canvas or scrim upon the work, and 
trimmed with one point of the work if de- using the little squares of this material to 
sired. make the cross-stitches with. This is a very 

Children, as a rule, do not like to wear simple method, but great care must be used 
aprons, but I think this is because so many in cutting the canvas away when the work is 
mothers think an apron is only an apron, and finished. The best way is to draw it thread 
do not try to make them attractive for their by thread—all those in one direction first, and 
children. then the rest will be quite easy. 

A charming apron which is suitable for a A really convenient apron is one that has 
very small child is made of the natural-col- a long pocket all across the bottom, for all 
ored linen, using cross-stitch embroidery to the things you have in your lap when you 
make fascinating little men, women, deers, jump up slip into the pocket instead of 
dogs, and so forth. tumbling to the floor. 

The apron shown here is made from a dress A pretty one can be made of two bandanna 
pattern, the full skirt of which opens down handkerchiefs. Purchase two of the largest, 
the back. Two straight pieces are used for not less than twenty-four inches square. Cut 

the shoulder - straps, and one side of the border from one handkerchief 

1 these button on to the belt for the belt, and use the rest for the skirt. 
at the back. The bib is a Cut the second handkerchief in half, using 
il 





= straight piece, gathered into one-half for the pocket and the other for the 
* the belt at the waist, two tie ends. 
= with a straight band at Be careful to 


== the top. stitch the pocket on cn 
— = 


Repeat the just above’ the 
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A DESIGN IN HARDANGER WORK FOR A | 
mun CHAFING-DISH APRON. 


a border design for the belt border of the skirt to give the effect of a 
and shoulder - straps; border around the pocket. 
repeat also the design for The business woman forms so large a per- 


| ON 
— the bottom of the apron, centage of our feminine population in these 














FANCY APRONS 


days that it is only 
just to give her an 
idea for an office 
apron. Of course it 
must be serviceable, 
but it must also be 
A: mx easy to make, for she 
has only her evenings 

in which to make it. 

One fully answer- 

ing this description, 

I think, is made 

from one yard of 

black China silk. 
Cut a_ twenty-four- 
inch square, slightly 
rounded at one cor- 
ner, and trim with a 
narrow ruffle of the 
same silk. Use the 
* rounded corner for a 


























x bib and gather it 
xx & x ; 
x x into a belt of one 
xk x x 
en 4h and a half yards of 
Se 2 Min” black satin ribbon 
xx xx MK “KX . 


It has always 
seemed to me that 
aprons could be made 
into the most beautiful and useful of Christ- 
mas gifts, Surely there is nothing that with 
so little trouble can be made so attractive. 

What could be more acceptable to a young 
married woman who does her own house- 
work than afew kitchen aprons. Make these 
of red-checked gingham, fold them into plump 
square bundles, tie with gay red ribbons and 
tuck in a spray of holly. Surely this is use- 
ful, attractive, and “ Christmasy.” 

As a usual thing the Christmas gifts that 


LEFT SHOULDER-STRAP. 


give the most pleasure cost very little. They 
; , are the result of lov- 

os y ing thought and 
se x Sh labor. They are often 
=x v1 some little thing 


that we have long 
planned to make for 
ourselves. How glad 
we are to be fore- 
stalled and to have 
our wishes wunder- 
stood! How we ap- 
preciate the gift and 
wonder how we 
ever got along with- 
out it before. 

We often get our 
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A BANDANNA APRON. 


Christmas presents dreadfully twisted up and 
give the wrong thing to the wrong person. 
One friend may have .plenty of time in 
which to make herself a pretty Russian. tea- 
apron, but another may long for one and not 
have the time to make it. Another may have 
hosts of servants and not want a sweeping- 
apron, and still be pleased with a dainty 
apron for her embroidery. Some housewife 
may have plenty of kitchen aprons and not 
have the time to make herself a pretty apron 
for the Sewing Guild. 

It is the busy girl who spends her time in 
an office who would appreciate a pretty 
chafing-dish apron. The industrious girl who 
takes care of her own room would be de- 
lighted with a becoming blue work-apron 
and dust-cap to match, and the paint-be- 
daubed artist who “hates sewing” who longs 
for new “ blue jeans.” 
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HRISTMAS is a day of pleasure and 
( happiness for all, for the young and 

the old, for the rich and the poor. 
It is the crowning anniversary of the year, 
which blends the most sacred religious re- 
membrances into the most tender family 
feeling. 

The culmination is the family dinner. Al- 
ways deep and happy 
emotion is assisted in z= 
its expression by a mu- 
tual participation in the 
good things of life, rep- 
resented in an ample 
repast elegantly served 
and embellished with 
flowers. 

The following is a 
menu which will go far, 
I trust, to contribute to 
a result so fondly de- 
sired; it will make a 
most excellent dinner, 
though not very ex- 
pensive. The novelties 
of the dishes will help 
to make it a day to be 
remembered. 


POTAGE, FLORIDA STYLE 

Singe and draw. a 
fowl, wash it well in 
lukewarm water, dry it, 





the family dinner, as we only need the broth 
to make this delicious soup, Strain the latter 
through a clean napkin dipped in cold water. 
Pour it into a clean saucepan. 

Have, already cooked in salted water, a 
quarter of a pound of rice. When well 
boiled crush it through a very fine strainer 
and add it to the broth. Have ready also 

one can of corn, well 
} drained, and also this 
batter prepared: Mix 
half a pound of corn- 
meal with half a pint 
of milk, add two table- 
spoonfuls of sweet-oil 
and one saltspoonful of 
salt; finish with the 
white of an egg beaten 
stiff. The egg must be 
added when just ready 
to use the batter, but the 
batter may be prepared 
in the morning. Drop 
the corn into it and 
fry in small lumps in 
plenty of hot fat in the 
same manner as fritters, 
for three minutes only. 

Mix six yolks of eggs 
thoroughly with half a 
pint of cream. Move 
the soup from the range 
to stop the boiling and 











truss it, and place it in 
a soup-kettle with four 
quarts of cold water. 
When at the boiling-point, skim thoroughly. 
Season with two carrots, two small white 
turnips, two leeks, two branches of white 
celery, three sprigs of parsley, one small bay- 
leaf, three cloves, one teaspoonful of salt, 
six peppercorns or a saltspoonful of pepper. 
Cook slowly for three hours, leaving the ket- 
tle slightly uncovered in order to have a 
clear broth. 

Remove the fowl and reserve it for the 
next day; if served with rice around it, it will 
make a wholesome and substantial dish for 


NUN CAKE AS A CENTREPIECE. 


add this mixture to it. 
Stir it with a wooden 
spoon and do not let it 
boil. Add the small corn fritters at the mo- 
ment of serving, as they must remain crisp. 


VOL-AU-VENT OF FISH 

Make the shell the day before the dinner. 
It takes one hour to make the dough, and if 
it is wrapped up in a clean napkin and placed 
over the ice, it will keep three days. 

Sift over a marble slab one pound of flour. 
Make a hole in the centre, sprinkle over the 
flour one saltspoonful of salt, pour into the 
hole one goblet of ice-water. Mix gently 

















CHRISTMAS RECIPES FROM PARIS 


with the right hand, and roll it up in the 
shape of a ball. Wrap it in a clean towel 
and put it over the ice for ten minutes. Dust 
a little flour over the slab, lay the dough 
on it, and with the back of the hand flatten 
it. Bring the edges back towards the centre 
and make a ball again; 


repeat this twice and 
flatten it again. Have 
one pound, less one table- 
spoonful, of very cold 
and fresh butter. Cut 
it in even slices and 


spread it over the dough. 
Wrap the edges of the 
dough over’ the butter, 
fold it in two, sprinkle 
the slab and the rolling- 


pin with a little flour 
and roll only once, start- 
ing from the side near 


you; fold the dough over 
twice like a napkin and 
roll it again, this. time 
crosswise, Fold again and wrap it in a towel. 
Lay it over the ice for ten minutes, and then 
repeat this way of rolling three times, resting 
the dough ten minutes between the times. 
After the third time the dough is ready 
for use. 

Flatten it with the rolling-pin to the thick- 
ness of a silver dollar. Place over it a large 
dinner-plate. Cut it around with the pastry- 
knife, lay it on a wet pie-plate, brush it over 
with the yolk of an egg which has been 
diluted with a few drops of cold water, and 
place over it upside down a dessert-plate. 
With a knife make an incision all the way 
around, going only through half the depth 
of the dough; this is to make the cover. 
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Make some fancy figures with the point of 
the knife on the cover. 
The illustration shows a double one. 


For 


making this, use the second-size dinner-plate 
and only a saucer for the cutting of the cover. 
Lay 


Cut two pieces of dough instead of one. 
p 





VOL-AU-VENT OF FISH WITH CHEESE FRITTERS. 


them one over the other, cutting the cover 
only in the top one, and finishing as men- 
tioned above. 

Bake in a hot oven—about the same heat 
as for roasting—twenty-eight minutes. Do 
not open the door of the oven. When the 
twenty-eight minutes have passed, with the 
point of the knife detach the cover and put 
back the vol-au-vent in the for five 
minutes. 

Before serving, place a piece of buttered 
paper over the vol-au-vent in the oven, 
and leave it from five to eight minutes to 
warm. 

To prepare the fish, make a court-bouillon 
with one and a half quarts of water, one pint 
of ordinary white wine or 
one gill of wine vinegar, 
one carrot, one onion, 
three sprigs of parsley, 
one branch of celery. Cut 
everything in small pieces; 
add two cloves, half a bay- 
leaf, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a saltspoonful of 
pepper, and boil twelve 
minutes. 

The fish should be hali- 
but. Have it in one slice 
of about two pounds. Let it 


oven 








STUFFED MUSHROOMS A LA PERIGUEUX. 


simmer ten minutes only, 
then remove and drain. 
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ROASTED GUINEA-HEN, VIGNERON STYLE, 


Have one pound of very fresh white mush- 
rooms ready. Peel them. Peel also, as light- 
ly as possible, half a pound of imported truf- 
files. Put them in a small saucepan with two 
shallots and one gill of Madeira and toss them 
over the fire for three minutes. Drain and 
slice them and make the sauce. 

Put in a small saucepan two tablespoonfuls 
of flour and two of butter; cook three minutes, 
stirring constantly with a wooden spoon. 
Pour in slowly three-quarters of a pint of 
the strained fish broth, always stirring. Let 
it simmer for eight minutes, add half a pint 
of good cream, the mushrooms and truffles, 
and cook five minutes more. 

Add the fish, which has been previously 
divided in small slices; leave it on the fire 
only two minutes, just to warm it well. Re- 
move from the fire, and add four yolks of 
eggs mixed with one tablespoonful of butter 
and a little of the gravy. Mix gently, and 
fill the warm crust. 

Serve it on a round platter with, around it, 
crawfish cooked for eight minutes in the fish 
broth after the fish is removed. 


GLAZED CELERY AND CROUSTADES OF MARROW. 

Select two bunches of nice white celery, 
removing, if necessary, the outside branches. 
Cut it off half-way down, trim it, wash it 
well, and cook it in a large saucepan with 
plenty of boiling salted water for fifteen 
minutes. Drain it, rinse the saucepan, put 
the celery back, and cover it entirely with 
an excellent beef broth. If the broth is not 
strong, add to it one coffee-spoonful of beef 
extract. Let it cook thirty minutes, not fast, 
basting from time to time. 

Mix half a tablespoonful of butter with a 
teaspoonful of flour, and at the moment of 
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serving add it to the 
celery. Arrange the 
celery, as illustrated, all 
around a platter, and 
have the marrow crous- 
tades ready to serve in 
the centre. 

Cut some round slices 
of stale home-made bread 
half an inch thick. Cut 
off the crust and cook 
one and a half minutes 
on each side in butter. 
With a knife remove the 
soft part in the centre, 
leaving only a border. 

Split fresh beef marrow-bones and put them 
for one hour in cold water, and then in a 
saucepan with sufficient beef broth to cover. 
Let them simmer for twenty-five minutes, 
drain them, and remove the marrow from the 
bone. Spread the croustades with a very 
little of it, and spread a very small quantity 
of English mustard inside while they are 
warm. Arrange the marrow in them, and 
pour the gravy of the celery over all. 





STUFFED MUSHROOMS A LA PERIGUEUX 

Select some large white mushrooms. Peel 
them; scoop out half of the inside and save 
the pieces for the stuffing. Have a medium- 
size paté de foie gras, ice cold. Cut as many 
slices of paté as there are mushrooms. They 
are for the top, and must be half an inch 
thiek. Reserve the rest for the stuffing. 

Cook in four tablespoonfuls of strong con- 
sommé, half a cupful of white bread crumbs. 
Cook five minutes, let it cool and put it into 
a bowl, adding the remaining paté de foie 
gras, but none of the fat, also the remaining 
pieces of mushroom chopped fine. Crush the 
mixture well together, and add one saltspoon- 
ful of salt, half a one of pepper, and the yolk 
of an egg. 

Dust a few grains of salt over the mush- 
rooms and fill them up with the stuffing. Lay 
them on a buttered baking-pan. Cook ten 
minutes, and put on top of each one a slice 
of paté de foie gras. Cook five minutes more. 
Have some thin slices of bread browned in 
butter. Lay each mushroom on one. 


ROASTED GUINEA-HEN, VIGNERON STYLE 
Select a fat young guinea-hen one week in 
advanee and hang it by the feet in a cool 
place. When ready to use it, pluck and singe. 
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One may easily tell the young bird from the 
old one by the fact that the bill is pliable, the 
legs and feet smooth and of a light color. In 
the old bird the bill is hard, horny, and worn 
off, the legs rough and scaly. If well fed, it 
will taste like the pheasant and is delicious. 

Have previously cooked, slowly, for ten 
minutes, two pounds of Malaga grapes in half 
a pint of cooking Madeira. Fill up the bird 
first from the breast to have it plump. 

Turn back the skin of the neck on its back 
and secure it. Finish the stuffing and truss 
very tightly. Dust all over it a saltspoonful 
of salt, and half as much pepper. 

Wrap the guinea-hen in a very thin slice 
of larding- pork. Pour four tablespoonfuls 
of broth in the roasting-pan. Roast thirty- 
five minutes, basting twice; it must be rare, 
about the same as a grouse. Remove the bird 
from the pan, put it on a hot platter, and put 
in the pan a gill of Madeira and the remain- 
ing grapes; cook ten minutes. Cut the twine 
from the hen and remove the pork. 

Have a piece of toasted bread the length of 
the bird. When toasted dip it in melted but- 
ter, to which a coffee-spoonful of lemon juice 
has been added. Lay the guinea-hen on the 
toast and serve the grapes around it as illus- 
trated, and pour the gravy over it through a 
fine strainer. 

Serve at the same time this delicious salade 
de Parme, which is now introduced for the 
first time: Boil for one hour two bunches of 
small beets, bake them afterwards for another 
hour, let them cool, peel and slice them and 
lay them in vinegar for one hour. 

Slice four cold hard-boiled eggs. Cut in 
small dice the hearts of one bunch of celery. 
Clean carefully one quart of field salad. 

Make a French dressing and mix the salad 
with it at the last minute. 

Sprinkle all over it a large bunch of very 
fresh violettes de Parme, as illustrated. 


NUN CAKE 

To make the dough for the cake, put in a 
small saucepan half a tumbler of cold water, 
two ounces of butter, half a saltspoonful of 
salt, and one teaspoonful of sugar. Let it 
come to a boil, and add to it two ounces of 
sifted flour; work it well with the spatula. 
This must be done on a very slow fire. Let 
it boil until it becomes quite dry, stirring 
all the time. Remove from the fire, and add 
two whole eggs, one after the other, mixing 
well. When cool put it in a pastry-bag and 
squeeze it over a pie-plate, making a dozen 
small éclairs. Then make a foundation layer 
of cake the size of a dessert-plate. 

Bake these in a hot oven from eighteen to 
twenty minutes; remove, set to cool, and pre- 
pare this chocolate cream: 

Put in a small saucepan a quarter of a 
pound of sifted flour, half a pound of granu- 
lated sugar, six whole eggs; mix well, and add 
one quart of boiled milk flavored with one 
coffee-spoonful of vanilla. Cook over a slow 
fire, stirring for six or eight minutes. Finish 
by adding a quarter of a pound of. melted 
chocolate. 

When the mixture is cold add half a pint 
of cream, beaten stiff. Mix gently and fill the 
éclairs. Have a mould a quart and a half 
size, but narrow at the bottom. 

Lay the éclairs in this all around the sides 
overlapping each other. Put into the left- 
over cream one pound of assorted bonbons, 
fill up the cake with it, put the round founda- 
tion piece over the top and keep on the ice 
for three hours. 

Unmould this upside down on a round 
platter. Decorate between the éclairs with 
whipped cream by putting the cream in a 
pastry -bag: and squeezing gently, making 
fancy shapes, Dust over the cream some nuts 
or pistachios chopped coarsely. Serve very 
cold as the centre decoration of the table. 











GLAZED CELERY WITH MARROW CROUSTADES. 
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German vs. Boston Child-Culture 

HE was a dear little Boston girl of four and a half years, and naturally— 
S in Boston—she had been brought up on the most exalted plane of human 

intelligence as applied to motherhood. However, such is the original 
and persistent corruption of humanity, one day the beautifully brought-up lit- 
tle girl got angry at her two-year-old brother, and she kicked him and 
scratched him and—horror of horrors that we should have to say it!—she 
spat upon him. Then did her mother, after best approved Boston methods, 
take the little girl to one side and speak eloquently and sadly to her of the 
odiousness of her action. 

“ Surely,” said the mother, in conclusion—“ surely it was not my own, dear, 
sweet, little girl who treated her brother so! It was an ugly, black devil who 
had got into her dear little heart.” 

“Yes,” admitted the child, quite readily, “it was an ugly black devil who 
made me do the scratching and the kicking; but the spitting—that was my 
own idea.” 

This innocent claim to some slight degree of personal accountability in 
wrong-doing was, if the Boston mother could have seen it, the most promising 
outlook possible for enduring reform. The Germans have a method of child- 
culture, operating in marked contrast to our own, which for its simplicity 
is said to have recommended itself strongly to a modern American father 
travelling recently by a German steamer from Hongkong to Hamburg. He 
relates that when two children quarrelled, the mother, saying nothing, picked 
up first one and then the other, and spanked both hard. Was a child dis- 
covered eating something not good for its stomach, with no preliminary lecture 
on the value of dietetics the child was simply picked up and given a thorough 
spanking. Did an older child make a grammatical error, he, without other 
instruction, was treated to a severe spanking; the general result being, in 
the opinion of the downtrodden, exhausted American father, that an immense 
amount of intellectual effort was saved the parent, while intellectual effort 
on the part of the child was constantly stimulated in a necessary endeavor 
to understand each time for what in the world it was being spanked, and 
what change it could make in its habits to avoid being again spanked for 
the same thing. 

Convincing a child that the evil he does is altogether his own idea, and 
by swift retributory action causing him to further perceive the absolute in- 
compatibility of this idea with his mother’s ideas, might perhaps in the 
United States do something to promote the idea of being good. But what 
American mother would dare make the experiment in her own family? 





Cross and Crown 


HILE the truth that “it is more blessed to give than to receive” ~ 


must be accepted and practised, this was never meant to convey a 
right to be greedy about giving. Probably every one with greater or 
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less frequency has suffered the intolerable agony of being made the cross 
which wins another’s crown. Who does not know the blessed soul that every 
time insists on taking the back or even the neck of the chicken and heaping 
on our plate the breast and both wings? Who has not been made to recline 
hours upon the only easy chair the room affords, while the same sort of blessed 
soul rests perched on the uncertain edge of a slippery, stiff-backed chair, and 
answers to our protest that from a little child she has ever loved to see others 
happy, and that anything is good enough for her? When a poor, weak, erring 
man seeks to take fifteen minutes’ rest after dinner, this saintly soul goes to 
running the lawn-mower before his eyes, or in winter-time, when he wants to 
doze by the fire just long enough to settle his dinner, she turns to shovelling fl 
snow or filling up the wood-box. 

In some persons, usually women, this sort of virtue is so persistent that 
other members of the family have finally to despair of ever getting a chance 
to be anything but great masses of selfishness, the unavoidable complement 
of the good soul’s blessedness. To such it is consoling to recall Carlyle’s doc- 
trine of the “divine passivity,” and to remember that it is not incompatible 
with saintship to give others the opportunity they demand for the exalta- 
tion of their souls. A great and good man, being rebuked for what one 
thought a too extreme instance of complaisance, replied: “ That other soul’s 
business is between itself and God. For me, it is a fine humiliation to have 
to be the recipient of good works, which it is moré natural to me to wish to 
perform myself for others; therefore in God’s name I suffer them.” 

So we who chance to be the crosses of life may take courage, after all. 
Who knows? When we have secured the other’s crown, preserving our own 
patience, we may even find some kind of small crown left over for ourselves, 
permitting us, too, to enter into glory. 














The Women’s Meeting Nowadays 

HERE have been some very funny skits written about women’s meetings 
in the past. But to the woman who attends a convention or board meet- 
ing nowadays they appear to have lost their point. The president who does 
not know how to preside, the member who is always out of order, the secre- 
tary who cannot take clear minutes, once undoubtedly existed. So did the 
plesiosaurus. But both have faded gradually into the mists of the past. 
The women’s meeting of to-day is an average meeting—perhaps longer than 
a men’s meeting, but otherwise no more and no less confused, quarrelsome, 
or excited. After a political convention or a stormy session of the Lower House, 

the ordinary women’s convention, indeed, is a place of sweetness and light. 
Women have learned the great secret of deliberative assemblies—the com- 
mittee method. Questions are no longer tossed on the floor, to run loose for 
hours of debate. They are kept in hand, and only debated when really neces- 
sary. The apples of discord are put into the committee baskets, and the covers 
tied on tightly. The chair no longer expresses an opinion, but uses the real @& 
power of the position instead. To get always more work done, and less debate 
about it encouraged, is the conception that woman is gaining, and carrying 
into practice. He laughs best who laughs last, and woman, in this case, is 
beginning to turn the joke on the paragrapher. : | 
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HE. “ A WIFE SHOULD DO EVERYTHING IN HER POWER TO SAVE HER HUSBAND FROM ANNOYANCE.” 
SHE. “ THAT IS EXACTLY WHAT I STRIVE TO DO. I EVEN SUCCESSFULLY RESISTED THE TEMPTA- 
TION TO BUY YOU A CHRISTMAS PRESENT.” 





THE ORDER OF THEIR GOING 


Speculation and Grief started to enter a house. 
“ After you!” said Grief. 


~ 











jw» 
MAMMA. “ Fientine aGatn, WiLuie? DIpn’t 
I TELL YOU TO STOP AND COUNT ONE HUNDRED 
WHENEVER YOU WERE ANGRY?” “ WERE YOU EVER IN LOVE, EpwiIn?” 
WILLIE. “ Bur rt DIDN’T DO ANY GOOD, MA. “No, Bur I HAVE A BROTHER WHO’S HAD 


LooK WHAT THE JONES BOY DID WHILE I COUNTED!” MEASLES AN’ MUMPS AN’ ’MOST EVERYTHING.” 
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ADJUTANT STORK. “ Yes, tapy, I sEervep 
ALL THROUGH THE WAR AS ADJUTANT, AND LOST 
A LEG AT GETTYSBURG.” 





QUERY 
“ Does the baby have a nurse?” 
“Oh yes.” 


*“ But who takes care of him when his mothor 
is away?” 





FAITH IN THE UNSEEN 


REGGIE. “ AUNT MAUD SAYS WE SHOULD SAVE Knicker. “Does Smith's little boy believe in 
OUR NICKELS FOR A RAINY DAY. I wWoNDER WHAT Santa Claus?” 


SHE MEANS BY THAT.” 
MABEL, “I GvUEss 
HOME.” 


Bocker. “I should imagine so. Smith believes 
SO WE CAN TAKE A CAR. there must be something to make his hair grow 


again.” 








NEW LONG COAT AND CIRCULAR SKIRT 

HILE one sees among the fashion 
W of this season “all sorts and con- 

ditions” of skirts and coats and 
sleeves, and one’s fancy is for the moment 
varried away by this style or that, the woman 
of good taste is apt to return to the con- 
servative models when she decides on buying 
herself a handsome and rather costly gown. 
That the old-fashioned long shoulder-line, 
the sleeve with large pouch just above the 
wrist and generally drooping appearance, has 
gone out is undoubtedly true. These charac- 
teristics are not yet so markedly old style as 
to be banished from the company of well- 
dressed women, but they will surely mark a 
suit as left over from last year. Therefore 
it is best, when making a new suit, to choose 
some newer model. 

The coat illustrated here as Cut Paper Pat- 
tern No. 469 is one of the best conservative 
and dependable models for the coming season. 
The waistcoat of contrasting material is one 
of the marked features of the winter’s styles, 
and in all points this coat is of a cut which 
will be likely to remain fashionable, difficult 





COLLAR OF SILK BRAID, NO. 104. 
Price of Working Pattern, 25 cents. 
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YOUNG GIRL’S WINTER COAT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 470. 
Sizes, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


as it is always, and especially this year, to 
predict. 

The coat has good lines and is not a dif- 
ficult one to make. It has possibilities for 
plainness and for elaboration, which is al- 
ways a good feature of a pattern that must 
fit varied tastes and requirements. 

The skirt is a plain, graceful circular pat- 
tern, which is again very much in favor. 
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RENAISSANCE LACE CENTREPIECE, NO, 105. 


Price of Working Pattern, 25 cents. 


Trimming of braiding in fancy or simple de- 
signs is the usual thing on these cloth skirts. 


YOUNG GIRL’S WINTER COAT 

MOST effective design for a young girl’s 

winter coat has a broad stole-like collar 
of a lighter shade of cloth braided with a fine 
design in soutache braid and edged with a 
narrow band of fur. Over this turns back 
a broad vest of white cloth, buttoning to the 
stole with very pretty decorative buttons. 
Cuffs of the white are buttoned over on to 
the braided cuff. The model from which the 
design was taken was of dark terra-cotta or 
mahogany-red cloth, with a lighter shade of 
the same color for the stole and cuffs, with 
black braid and a Persian-lamb edge. 

The coat is easy to make, having few 
seams, and being loose and simple in its lines. 
Other combinations of color ‘that would be 
effective are deep rich blue with a pale pastel 
blue and black, and green or brown with dull 
tan or bright leather color. The sleeve fol- 
lows the newest style in being full around 
the top, and is throughout its length large 
enough to be worn over any kind of a dress 
sleeve. 

NEW LACE PATTERNS 
N effective design for a simple collar, to 
be used on either a coat or a dress waist, 
is made of the new silk braid that draws up 
on a thread and forms charming curves. 
Very little work is necessary on this collar— 
just joining the braid and a few filling 


stitches. The materials may be bought at 
almost any good shop, or we can furnish the 
braid for one dollar. The price of the cam- 
bric pattern for working is 25 cents. 

The Renaissance lace centrepiece illustrated 
here is 21 inches in diameter. The cambric 
pattern may be purchased for 25 cents, and the 
lace braid, etc., for 75 cents. 





NEW LONG COAT AND CIRCULAR SKIRT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 469. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt 
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D. HOWELLS’S latest novel, The Son 
W of Royal Langbrith, published by the 
¢ Harpers—in an exquisitely unique bind- 
ing, by the way—will delight the great following 
of America’s Dean of Literature. Mr. Howells has 
chosen an extraordinarily strong situation—the 
concealment from a son of the sins of his dead 
father. Various complications follow, as they 
may well do, and the tale moves forward in a 
vital, compellingly interesting fashion. The Son 
of Royal Langbrith may not be accepted as Mr. 
Howells’s greatest book, but most readers will 
agree that it is beyond question the best novel he 
has written in the past ten years. 

Christine Terhune Herrick is one of our best 
writers on questions of domestic interest. Her 
books, therefore, deserve special consideration. 
The most recent one, The Expert Maid-Servant 
(Harper & Brothers), will be of the greatest 
practical assistance to housekeepers of moderate 
means who keep only one servant, and, in most 
eases, must personally train her. Mrs. Herrick 
divides her work into chapters on the engaging 
of the maid, the relative position of maid and 
mistress, the duties of the maid-of-all-work, daily 
duties, the domestic routine, ete. The little book 
should be in every household which contains a 
domestic and a servant question. What a sale 
that would mean! 

The death of Lafcadio Hearn lends a melan- 
holy interest to his book, Japan—An Attempt 
at Interpretation, published by The Macmillan 
Company. Mr. Hearn always wrote of Japan 
con amore and with authority, as well as with 
the charm of style which was so unique and so 
fascinating. In his latest—most unfortunately 
his last—book he wrote of Japan within and 
without, socially and ethically, and he gave to 
the work extraordinary ability and interest. 
Japan will undoubtedly have the wide reading 
and the commendation it deserves. 

Children will rejoice in Palmer Cox’s new 
book, The Brownies in the Philippines (The Cen- 
tury Company). The Brownies are as funny as 
ever in themselves, and their new Oriental set- 
ting adds vastly to their charm. Thrilling 
pictures show them in the grasp of tropical 
serpents, swimming tropical streams, being swal- 
lowed by tropical dragons, etec., and the text is 
as funny as the illustrations. Little folk will be 
in raptures over both. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, the poet and 
writer, has given to the public, through J. F. 
Taylor & Co., an admirably practical volume 
under the alluring title, The Little Kingdom of 
Home. In her foreword Mrs. Sangster explains 
that the book is by no means encyclopedic, and 
that it has not been written with a view of im- 
parting information. She has discussed the home 


in its ethical bearings, in its relation to other 
homes, to society and the nation. Nevertheless, 
she has given her readers a vast amount of in- 
formation concerning young couples, relations- 
in-law, the furnishing of the home, children and 
the training of children, servants, religious train- 
ing, and the like. Incidentally she says a good 
word for the spinster and for prodigal sons and 
for the old folks at home, besides touching 
lightly on the question of divorce, its effect on 
society and on the children of divorced couples. 
It is easy to see, therefore, that the work, even 
aside from its delightful style, is of much practi- 
cal value. Moreover, it is very attractively pre- 
sented by the publishers, and will make an ad- 
mirable gift book. 

Every American girl should receive among her 
Christmas gifts a copy of Miss Jordan’s ok, 
May Iverson—Her Book, published by Harpers. 
This hint is valuable, and should linger in the 
minds of parents and uncles and aunts now 
planning their gift lists. Incidentally, they will 
enjoy May Iverson themselves. She is a new 
type in fiction, and a deliciously funny one; but 
we have all met her in real life, and laughed 
at her and loved her, even as we do when we 
meet her between the covers of one of the clever- 
est books that has been written in the last 
decade. May Iverson deserves to live. 

Mr. Owen Wister’s charming story, In Search 
of Christmas, has been brought out by Harper 
& Brothers in a delightful holiday edition, which 
is especially attractive as a Christmas gift. Ev- 
ery page is decorated with marginal sketches in 
colors, and there are numerous spirited full-page 
illustrations by Frederie Remington. It is alto- 
gether a charming book to read and to look at. 
Its prey as a gift is already assured. 

The Blue Dragon, by Kirk Munroe (Harper 
& Brothers), will delight the soul of the Amer- 
ican boy. Mr. Munroe, long dear to the youth 
of the land, went to China to get an experience 
for this book of adventure. so he has plenty of 
local color and movement in his attractive vol- 
ume. The Blue Dragon is the national emblem of 
China. The American and the Chinese boy who are 
the heroes of the story absorb much information 
about the country, which is pleasantly and unos- 
tentatiously passed on to the youthful reader. 
Altogether The Blue Dragon is an interesting and 
instructive book for boys. 

Lovers of good humor will delight in The 
Sorrows of Sap’ed, by James Jeffrey Roche, au- 
thor of Her Majesty the King (Harpers). Mr. 
Roche is always funny, and he is funnier than 
ever in this new story, which describes the trou- 
bles of an Oriental monarch with his numerous 
wives. The book deserves a wide reading, and 
will undoubtedly receive it. 























Look to Your 
FOOD 
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Too much STARCH (in form of white bread, undercooked potatoes, etc.), PASTE (half- 
cooked cereals, soggy vegetables, etc.), GREASE (over-fat meats, fried foods, etc.), COFFEE 
(with its dangerous Caffein, etc.), these elements that make up the diet cause nine-tenths of human 
ails, and only by change to proper food can these ails be cured. So long as the cause is there 
the effect will remain, although, of course, you may cover it with medicine for a time. 

Cut out the pasty, soggy, greasy, starchy foods, and tea and coffee, and get back to a 
natural diet; don’t over-eat, be sure to chew your food thoroughly, some exercise, plenty fresh 
air, and soon all the joys of living will come back again, for you know there’s no feeling in all 
the world half so fascinating as the glow of returning health, strength and vigor. 

How? 


Try this 10 days and note how much stronger you will feel in Body and Brain—keener, 
brighter and fit to keep up in the life race. 


BREAKFAST of, say, A Little Fruit, Saucer of GRAPE-NUTS and Cream, 
A Little Toast, A Soft Cooked Egg or Two, A Cup of Postum 


in place of tea or coffee. Surprising how far you can go on this simple meal yet be strong and 
feel well fed, for the reason that all the food elements are there. 

LUNCH on the same and no more till the evening meal. 

Make DINNER the hearty meal, such meat as you prefer (some can’t eat pork), good whole- 
some vegetables, well cooked but not soggy, whole wheat bread or toast, dessert from some one 
of the GRAPE-NUTS recipes (book in each pkg.). 

This diet will put you on your feet again and for a sound, scientific reason. 


There is no charm like the glow of returning health; to days of the GRAPE-NUTS diet 
will prove it. 


Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to-permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


S. D. M.—Young_ people between twenty and 
thirty years of age “usually enjoy dancing or 
games. Why not begin the evening with a con- 
test game, and have dancing later? Have you 
read in the Bazar of “ sniff” or a © trip-around- 
the-world ” party, or a “ left-handed contest,” or 
any of the sit-down contests where the game 
played is played progressively? Any of these 
ideas would be good. I am told the most popular 
forms of progressive contests are those where a 
different contest is presented at each table—hard 
knots to untie, articles to taste and name, 
articles to smell and name, pictures of famous 
people to name, quotations to be corrected and 
the author given, woods to name, ete. These con- 
tests, as I know from experience, are very jolly. A 
domino party is a way of entertaining which is 
much in vogue. All wear dominoes made more 
or less alike, and all wear masks, and do not un- 
mask until after supper. A proposal contest has 
teen, also, much indulged in lately. For this 
the girls are provided with wee mittens and 
hearts made of paper to stick on to cards which 
have the names of the men and boys written on 
them. Three minutes are allowed for every pro- 
posal, and each of the male members of the party 
proposes to each girl in turn; she, if the offer 
pleases, puts a heart against the name; if not, a 
mitten. The boy who has the most hearts gets a 
prize; the one with the most mittens a consola- 
tion prize. The girls may take their turn in the 
contest, too. There are any number of pretty de- 
vices for partners to find each other. There may 
be cards with the halves of quotations written 
on them, and the two who have the completed 
quotation go together. Or hearts may be cut 
irregularly down the middle, and the two whose 
halves fit may be partners. Little pictures may 
be treated in the same way; bouquets and bouton- 
niéres may be matched, ete. Any of these will be 
good and amusing for your party. 


STeRLINe.—It is not customary at a wedding 
breakfast to have young women preside at the 
table, as it is at a tea or reception; but if the 
affair is very informal there is no objection, and 
you may ask your friends if it will make it 
easier. A ten-o’clock breakfast is rather a hard 
meal to have. I advise consommé or bouillon in 
cups; lobster or salmon croquettes with sand- 
wiches; salad and boned turkey or jellied 
chicken or tongue; and dessert of ices and cake; 
wedding-cake; and coffee last. This is the con- 
ventional order and menu, and I do not think 
you need depart from it even for such an early 
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meal. Have on the table a low centrepiece of 
chrysanthemums, also vases of flowers at the 
corners and little dishes of candies and small 
cakes, Have the wedding-cake and the bride- 
cake, if served, whole on the table. Have the 
plates, knives, and forks on the sideboard or 
serving-table, and have the other dishes served 
from the pantry.. The salad and ices, etc., may be 
passed, or put on plates in the pantry. The 
young ladies who preside at the table may pour 
the coffee and bouillon if you like. 


Reep.—It is not unusual for the bride-elect 
to give the groom a ring as either an engage- 
ment or a wedding ring. She gives it at any time 
after the engagement; it is usually plain gold 
with the date of the engagement or wedding. 
No other gift is obligatory, but if the bride 
wishes to make a present to the groom she may 
give him some personal article —a scarf - pin, 
toilet articles with silver backs, etc. 

In announcing her engagement to a party of 
ladies the bride-elect may make a little speech 
herself or a friend may make the announcement; 
it is apt to be a little awkward, in any event, 
and I advise writing notes before the meeting. 
Let the meeting be an afternoon tea given for 
the purpose of having the bride-elect receive 
congratulations and good wishes. It is an at- 
tractive entertainment, and customary. 

The inside finger of the glove may be ripped so 
that it can be slipped back and the wedding-ring 
put on; it is not necessary or usual to remove 
the glove. Yes, a bride may enclose with her 
wedding invitations a card with her future ad- 
dress engraved on it. It is better to have some 
address, as it will be too vague to have just the 
name of the city, and if she intends to board it 
will be proper to give that address. 


Carp Enctosep.—It is not unusual for the 
men to have a room for smoking where they may 
go after supper; you may arrange such a room 
if you wish, but it is not obligatory. One draw- 
back is that the men are apt to find it too at- 
tractive and spend too much time there. It 
will be quite correct to have the cigars and 
cigarettes in the dressing-room instead, if you 
wish, and, for the reason I give, it might be 
better; but both ways are good form. 


A. F. J.—In a private house, dinner and all 
meals are always properly announced by a maid 
or waiter, who says, “ Dinner is served”; it is 
not good form to use a bell or gong. 
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SLEEP This 136-page Book 


is Sent You FREE 


AND ITS VALUE IN A delightfully interesting book on the subject of 


sleep, sleeping places, their history and other things 

. 10 [| FF well worth knowing about beds, is just off the press. 
RELATION The book is a veritable work of art, handsomely 
printed on heavy plate paper, in two colors, with a 

a. cover in ten colors and gold—contains over 200 orig- 


inal illustrations by such artists as Harris, Twelve- 
tree, Farrand, Hood, Campbell, and Mencl. 


This special limited edition, costing $15,000, is 
offered not simply to mattress buyers, but to all who 
may be interested, for we want the public to remem- 
ber the OSTERMOOR MATTRESS. 


The OSTERMOOR, - abso- Regular Sizes and Prices 
lutely pure, elastic, hand-laid, 2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 
sheeted mattress (not danger- 25 Ibs. “ 
ous animal fibre), isa genuine _| 3 et wide, 301bs. 10.00 
sleep-inducer, softerthan hair | 5 @** © inches wide, |] 79 


and never requires remaking 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 


It is un-wear-out-able. 4 feet 6 inches wide, 15 0) 
Send your name on a 45 Ibs. u 
postal today for a book mn. 6 “e 3 ie 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY [in soa 5 eae toes 


153 ELIZABETH ST. NEW YORK Special sizes at special prices, 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
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BENEDICTINE.—We are delighted to help such 
an appreciative subscriber. Thank you for your 
kind words. I will answer your questions as 
you put them. In entering the church follow the 
conventional order; it is always the best form. 
The minister, followed by the best man and bride- 
groom, enters by the chancel entrance a moment 
or two before the bridal party. The bridal party 
walk in the following order: The ushers two by 
two, the bridesmaids two by two, the maid of 
honor and flower-girl together or one ahead of 
the other, and the bride last with her father. It 
is better for the flower-girl and maid of honor 
to walk together, as it would look awkward for 
them to walk in single file; the maid of honor is 
distinguished by the little services she performs 
for the bride, and by standing nearest to her in 
the chancel. At the altar have the bridesmaids 
in front of the ushers at either side, the maid of 
honor in front of all. The ushers should wear, at 
an evening wedding, full-dress suits with white 
waistcoats and white ties. In leaving the church 
the order is reversed. The bride goes first with 
the groom; the maid of honor and flower-girl fol- 
low, then the bridesmaids, and last the ushers. 
The best man leaves with the minister at the 
chancel entrance and gives the minister his fee. 
He should hurry around to the carriage to put 
the bride and groom into it when they arrive at 
the church entrance. 


Srmpciciry.—Yes, a bride may with perfect 
propriety be married in her travelling dress in her 
own home at a quiet wedding; she may have a 
maid of honor, who can wear a pretty simple 
house dress or a muslin, or any dress which is 
not too elaborate. She may, also, wear a hat. 
This is quite correct. 


F. B.—It is not necessary to send announce- 
ments to the people whom you invite to the wed- 
ding. Enclose the “at home” cards with the an- 
nouncements to those to whom you send the 
cards, and with the invitations to those you in- 
vite to the wedding. At this season a simple 
menu for a wedding breakfast would be con- 
sommé or bouillon served in cups; creamed 
lobster or some fancy preparation of lobster with 
sandwiches; croquettes and salad and _finger- 
rolls; or, if you are tired of ecroquettes, have 
patties or jellied chicken or boned turkey or jel- 
lied tongue. There is any variety of salads to 
choose from. You can have vegetable, tomato 
mayonnaise, green peppers stuffed with celery 
and nuts, with mayonnaise or a fruit salad. For 
the sweets have ices and cake and wedding-cake, 
with coffee in demi-tasses last. This list covers 
what is generally served at a simple repast. 


A. F.—Yes, it is customary to send an invita- 
tion to each of the wedding attendants, the 
groom’s mother, and.all the relatives. It is, 
of course, merely a form, but a customary one, 
and if “at home” ecards are enclosed in all the 
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other invitations they should be enclosed in these 
also. It is not obligatory to give the groom a 
ring, but the bride usually likes to do so. There 
is a double-ring wedding ceremony, but if you 
do not wish to have this you may present the 
ring any time just before the wedding; the groom 
wears it at the marriage. 


Nancy.—Here is a good list of refreshments 
for the afternoon card-puarty. It is substantial 
enough to do for a semi-evening meal, too: Hot 
consommé in cups with finger-rolls; creamed oys- 
ters in green peppers served individually on 
plates with little paper doilies; chicken salad 
with small Welsh rarebits on toast; ices and 
cake; coffee. This list will not be hard to pre- 
pare; it is one that I have seen tried most suc- 
cessfully for such an occasion at a fashionable 
card-tea given by a famous New York hostess. 


B. E.—I will answer your questions in their 
order. Several of them admit of some dispute 
and have to be answered rather equivocally. 
Usually the guest is the one to make the move 
to retire; but it is not always so, and generally 
whatever seems natural is correct. When the 
hostess is older than her visitor she would nat- 
urally suggest retiring, and when the visitor is 
a man she would also first make the suggestion. 
An invitation to a church wedding demands an 
after - call or cards sent to the bride; it is po- 
lite to call, also, on the bride’s mother. No, I 
do not advise you under any circumstances to 
take luncheon with a young man unchaperoned 
at a public restaurant. A young woman should 
not give an invitation to a young man unless 
authorized by the prospective hostess. It is the 
height of bad form, no matter what the place 
and what the conditions. If a gentleman is given 
a letter of introduction he may present it him- 
self with his card; a lady usually sends the let- 
ter of introduction by hand or mail with her 
card, and waits for the person to whom it is 
addressed to call. It would be rather bad form, 
under most circumstances, to call upon a stran- 
ger with a friend, but there might be a good 
reason for so doing. I cannot answer posi- 
tively, but, broadly speaking, I advise you to 
make the first call alone. An evening reception 
generally demands full dress, but it is not un- 
usual for ladies to wear their hats. Here again 
you must be governed by what is the fashion 
where you live and do what is done by the ma- 
jority there. It is always the safest rule to 
follow. 


Sr. Martrn.—Yes. as you were unable to at- 
tend the tea you did right in sending a card at 
the time; you must make a call afterwards. If 
it was an informal tea and you attended it, 
the hostess was in debt to you and should have 
called upon you; it would not be necessary for 
you to make an after-call unless the entertain- 
ment was very formal and ceremonious. 
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_ How Will It Look? How Will It Wear? 


considered good enough, but we never sacrifice quality 


_ (Each Garment MadeTo Order—Nothing Ready-made) 
_ Tailor-Made Suits... . . $10 to $35 








NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 





To Order As 


‘Winter ~ 
Suits Ready-made es 35 


Why bother with ready-made, ill-fitting garments, or 
take the risk of being dissatisfied with those turned out 
by your local dressmaker, when you can get from us, for 
the same prices or less, garments made to your own 
individual measurements? 


FIT GUARANTEED or MONEY REFUNDED 


That's the safest and surest way of buying a suit, 
skirt or jacket. Our garments are made to express 
individual ideas. They represent the work of the 
cleverest tailoring talent — men who know every 
detail, every knack, every turn that goes to make 
the up-to-date, modish garments so much admired. 


Smart) m (2940) 



























Our simple measurement directions 
always insure perfect fitting garments 











When you order a garment there are two vital 
questions that come to your mind— 


You want the best and the prettiest effects, of 
course. You also want to satisfy yourself that the 
goods will wear well. As far as OUR garments 
are concerned we can safely say 


They Look As Well As They Wear 
And Wear as Well As They Look 


We could easily use cheaper fabrics, which would be 


for price. We make up garments only of such woolens 
as we are confident will wear well, in styles that are 
striking, original, and popular with New York’s best 
dressed women. 


OUR PRICES RANGE AS FOLLOWS: 





New **LOHENGRIN”’ Suits. . $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design . . $ 4 to $15 
Winter Jackets . . $10 to $25 
Long Coats, ‘‘ Tourist “Models” $12 to $25 
fd Ae os eee | 


We prepay express charges on your garment to any part of the U. 8. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK 


LET US SEND YOU OUR CATALOGUE. We mail it FREE to any part of the United States on request. 
With it goes a liberal assortment of samples of our up-to-date fabrics in all the newest weaves, patterns and 
colors. ou’ll be delighted with them, as they show you what New York is wearing and how it is wearing it. 
Ask for catalogue No. 42, and kindly state whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt or’coat; also mention 
colors desired. They will be sent you by return mail. WRITE FOR THEM TO-DAY, before you forget it. 














MAIL ORDERS ONLY NO AGENTS OR BRANCHES ESTABLISHED 16 YEARS 
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N. B.—A green and red wedding in early Jan- 
uary will be charming and seasonable. I ad- 
vise you to carry out the idea on the refresh- 
ment-table, and have, in the dining-room, a table 
spread and prettily decorated. The guests may 
help themselves informally with the assistance 
of one or two waiters or maids. You can deco- 
rate the table effectively -with red flowers and 
green ferns, and red bonbons and green, and 
small cakes frosted with red and green. 

It will not be necessary to serve an elaborate 
list for the wedding breakfast. In January I 
advise consommé or bouillon in cups; creamed 
oysters or lobster; rolls and sandwiches; salad; 
ices and cake; and wedding-cake; and coffee in 
after-dinner cups. This will be enough. You 
may add punch or wine or lemonade if you de- 
sire. 


MARTINDALE.—My advice would be to have a 
course of reading on some subject that is of 
timely interest; nothing could be better than 
books on Russia and Japan. Take each country 
alternate weeks and do not confine yourselves 
to history and books of travel, but have some 
fiction, choosing translations of works by Rus- 
sian and Japanese writers. I am sure that you 
will enjoy the work. If you send to any of the 
prominent book-dealers in the cities they will 
give you a catalogue of their books on these sub- 
jects and you will find plenty to choose from, or 
you may be able to get the books from your own 
home library. 


C. E.—Fan-tan is played in the following 
way: Every one is given the same number of 
chips at the beginning. The cards are then 
dealt around evenly and the hands arranged in 
suits and played as in whist. Whoever has an 
ace lays it on the table and the aces are built 
upon in order. When any one is unable to play 
he puts a chip in the pool in the middle of the 
table. The first one out gets all the chips in 
the pool and a chip from each player for every 
card remaining in his hand. The one with the 
most chips at the end wins, or you can have a 
chip or time limit. It is a very good game, and 
when played by skilful players who try to block 
the others it is most interesting. You can 
decorate the rooms amusingly, for a card-party, 
with the figures of the cards cut out of colored 
pasteboard, much larger than the originals. 
Garlands of-hearts, clubs, ete., make good deco- 
rations; so do large frames of the figures; and 
you can make shades for the lights to corre- 
spond and decorate the refreshment-table in ac- 
cordance. Good prizes are photographs of fa- 
mous paintings, well framed, books with attract- 
ive covers, vases filled with real flowers, and 
jardiniéres with growing plants. The fad for 
Japanese trees and wee gardens makes prizes on 
this order among the most popular also. Serve 
the refreshments after the playing, from one 
large table in the dining-room. At this season 
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a good menu will be creamed oysters and celery, 
and nut and apple salad dressed with mayon- 
naise; caviare sandwiches and finger-rolls; pat- 
ties filled with creamed chicken; pineapple ice 
served in the scooped-out pineapple; and cake, 
coffee, and cordials. 


Ray.—For the supper serve the following 
menu: consommé in cups; lobster farci in lob- 
ster shells; sandwiches; patties filled with 
creamed sweetbreads; birds and salad; ices and 
cake; coffee. Have what wines you wish. At 
the reception later have for refreshments creamed 
oysters and celery salad dressed with mayon- 
naise; sandwiches; jellied chicken and finger- 
rolls; ice-cream and fancy cakes and wedding- 
cake also; coffee. Send announcement-cards to 
every one on your and the groom’s visiting-lists 
whom you do not invite to the wedding. I 
presume that you wish the reception invitations 
worded formally; here is the usual style: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
request the honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. *s company 
at the wedding reception of their daughter 
Louise 
and 
Mr. William Graham 
on, ete. 





The announcement-cards are worded: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
have the honor to announce the marriage of their 
daughter 
Louise 
to 
Mr. William Graham 
on, ete. 


A. L.—I am in doubt whether you mean by an 
“oyster supper” that you wish several courses 
of oysters, but I will give you a menu that I 
think would be suitable. The best hour would 
be seven or half past. Decorate the table with a 
low centrepiece of flowers, and vases at the cor- 
ners. Have the place-cards decorated with lit- 
tle sketched oyster shells, and some quotation 
about oysters written on them if possible. Have 
pretty oyster shells on the table to hold the bon- 
bons, salted nuts, etc. You can clean them so 
that they will answer. 

Serve oyster cocktail, then oyster soup; scal- 
loped oysters in green-pepper shells next; boiled 
chicken with oyster sauce; oyster croquettes with 
salad next; and then the dessert. This will be 
quite evidently an oyster supper, and a very 
nice one. Have the ices served on shells indi- 
vidually. You could have a contest after supper 
in seeing who can give the most quotations about 
oysters, who can make the most words out of 
the letters in oyster, etc., and it will be a very 
good ending to the evening. Give a prize of oys- 
ter-forks. 
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Appetite, Flavor, Good Digestion 








May be put into your daily dishes by using ArMour’s Extract of Beef. 

There’s a reason for it. 

Armour’s Extract of Beef has all the savory and odorous principles of prime roast 
beef; it enables one to add the appetizing aroma of roast beef to left-overs of game, fowl, 
or vegetables. It is a substitute for the original flavor and juices that have been lost in 
the first cooking. 

Another reason why Armour’s Extract of Beef should be used every day is, that it aids 

in the digestion of other food and insures full nutrition 
TET without the aid of drugs. fear 

To chafing-dish cookery it adds to its toothsome- noe 

; ness and aids in its digestion, largely removing the 
\. terrors of late suppers. 
Our cook book “CuLinary WriNKLES” tells of a 
number of ways for using ARMouR’s Extract of Beef 
—all practical recipes, as easily prepared by the novice 
as by a more experienced person. It has many recipes 
for appetizing soups; savory sauces and for chafing- 
dish and invalid cookery. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
a 2c stamp while they last. 

There’s Armour’s Extract of Beef and others— 
but they lack flavor and body and will not go so far. 
See that you get Armour’s; it is packed only under 
the Armour label. 


Armour 8 Company 
icago 
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Armour’s Tomato Bouillon 


An Appetizing Beverage and Relish, for Making Oyster Cocktails 


And as a tempting pick-me-up between times when too tired to eat a meal, or in case of nervous 
exhaustion, a cup of Armour’s Tomato Bouillon will be found a quieting and satisfying food, as well 
as a sleeping-cup, if taken the last thing at night. 


Sold by all Grocers. Served at all Soda Fountains and Restaurants. There are other 
Brands; see that you get Armour's 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago 
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May.—You can make a wooden-wedding anni- 
versary a very attractive entertainment. Deco- 
rate the house profusely with wood shavings and 
birch bark, and use on the refreshment-table 
wooden plates, platters, and forks and spoons. 
lt makes great fun. Have for the centre orna- 
ment a big wedding-cake on a wooden pedestal, 
with the dates done in little shavings. Have for 
favors small birch-bark canoes filled with ferns. 
You can use, too, pretty burnt-wood articles for 
favors if you prefer. 

I advise having the entertainment from eight 
until eleven in the evening. The list you mention 
for the refreshments will be very nice; and black 
coffee in demi-tasses to be served last. 1. advise 
having a table spread in the dining-room, orna- 
mented as I described. Have the guests help 
themselves to refreshments informally, assisted 
by one or two waiters. You could have music 
for those who dance and card-tables for those 
who would like to play cards, or you could have 
a contest. Some one could read famous love- 
scenes and play selections from wedding music 
and other music pertaining to scenes between 
lovers. The guests could be provided with pads 
and guess what is being played, read, or recited 
or sung, and a prize could be given to the most 
successful. This is a good entertainment for 
a wedding anniversary, and a popular one. 
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A GRATEFUL SuBSCRIBER.—A fifteenth-wedding 
anniversary is celebrated in crystal. Why does 
not your club carry out the idea and celebrate 
in erystal? Here is a good plan: Announce 
that the celebration will be in crystal and that 
every one shall bring some article of glass that 
does not cost more than fifteen cents. These 
articles must be wrapped up and auctioned off 
without being seen. It will make great fun to 
have such an auction. Every one who comes is 
provided with beans, and for these the packages 
are given. Let some one clever at auctioning do 
the work, and have every one unwrap his or her 
package when it is delivered. 

Many pretty glass or crystal articles may be 
purchased for fifteen cents each, and this will 
properly celebrate the anniversary. If you wish 
to make money have every one give fifteen cents 
for an article, but donate the money to the fund. 
Each can spend thirty cents thus, and this will be 
the extent of expenditure. After the auction have 
refreshments and an entertainment. You could 
have contests—seeing who can make the most 
combinations of figures of the figures 15, doing 
different sums quickly to make 15, etc.; and 
you could also have a contest in seeing who could 
make the most words out of the letters in fif- 
teen. Simple prizes might be given to the most 
successful. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Hovusewire.—The best way of arranging the 
work for two maids in a household is to have the 
cook do the washing and ironing and cooking, the 
other maid waiting on the table and doing the 
work of a waitress and chambermaid. One has 
all the down-stairs work, the other all the up- 
stairs work. On Mondays and Tuesdays when 
the cook is busy with the laundry work the other 
maid may help with the breakfast and luncheon, 
and have the up-stairs work made easier for her. 
This is better than to divide the laundry work, 
as a maid who washes cannot be ready to open 
the front door and do the waiting, and work up- 
stairs. If the cook cannot manage all the laun- 
dry work it is wise to have the white shirts and 
collars and cuffs worn by the gentlemen in the 
family done outside, as they take so much time to 
do well. 


A Reaper.—In the Bazar for January and Feb- 
ruary, 1904, you will find articles on “ Winter 
House Plants.” The writer of these recommends 
the common geranium, begonias, gloxinias, prim- 
ulas, eupatorium, cinerarias, cyclamen, and calla- 
lilies. 


“Tue KennNews.”—The correct length for a 
girl of fourteen years to wear her skirts is 36 
inches if she is about the average height. For 
a girl of five feet two inches the length, of course, 
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depends largely on the age of the girl. If only 
fourteen years old the skirts should be 33 or 34 
inches long; if she is eighteen years old they 
should reach to about two inches from the floor. 
Ready-made suits for girls of fourteen are cut 
39 inches long to allow for unusual height. That 
is the length we make our patterns. 


A. M. H.—Afghan stitch is preferable for a 
Roman afghan, in my opinion. The prettiest col- 
ors for a Roman stripe are pale blue, pale pink, 
corn color, and white. Make first the Bow white 
border and then begin the Roman stripe when 
about four inches have been knitted. Knit first 
twice across with the corn color, then twice with 
white, then a band of pale blue three inches wide; 
then two rows across of white, two of corn color, 
two of white, and three inches of pink; again 
the white, corn color, white, and again the 
blue. 


A Svusscriper.—From information from a col- 
lege man we can give you the following informa- 
tion as to the size of the different colleges, graded 
according to the number of students enrolled: 
1, Harvard; 2, University of Michigan; 3, Co- 
lumbia; 4, Cornell; 5, University of Minnesota; 
6, Yale; 7, University of Illinois; 8, University 
of California; 9, University of Pennsylvania; 10, 
Northwestern University. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold 
and Silver Smiths, Stationers and 
Dealers in Artistic Merchandise 


The Tiffany Blue Book 








1905 Edition is now ready, and upon 
request a copy will be sent to in- 
tending purchasers without charge. 


Although this annual holiday cata- 
logue contains No illustrations, pic- 
tures or cuts, patrons will find its 
450 pages of concise descriptions a 
veritable directory of helpful sugges- 
tions of Christmas presents, with the 
minimum and maximum prices at 
which the articles can be purchased. 


Mail Orders 


Attention is directed to the facili- 
ties of Tiffany & Co.’s Mail Order 
Department. Upon advice as to 
requirements and limits of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will forward promptly 
photographs, cuts or careful descrip- 
tions of what their stock affords. 








Tiffany & Co. 
especially invite 
a comparison 
of their prices. 


Jewelry 
Silverware 
Watches 

Clocks 

Bronzes 

Fine China 
Glassware 

and a wide range 
of other articles 
suitable for 
Holiday Gifts, 

all enumerated 
with prices in 

the 1905 

Tiffany Blue Book. 


Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly 
retailers. 
They do not 
employ agents 
or sell their 
wares through 
other dealers. 





Union Square New York 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 





The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. C. G.—It is a pleasure to plan for a 
house so attractively arranged and with so many 
interesting pieces of furniture. Since your hall 
is your greatest problem, let us start with it. 
Although it faces the north, it cannot be dark, 
with two leaded-glass windows, one on either 
side of a door, itself partly leaded glass, com- 
bined with wide arches opening into the three 


surrounding rooms. We want to have the din- 
ing-room with its northeastern exposure in 
Colonial yellow. With that on one side of the 


hall and the green sitting-room on the other, the 
hall paper should be either a warm coppery tan 
in a conventionalized flower design of two or 
three tones, or a harmony in wood browns, pos- 
sibly a tapestry effect with a touch of mahogany 
its deepest tone. If you cannot have an 
entire mahogany stairway, let the stairs be paint- 
ed white like the woodwork with a mahogany 
rail, the truly characteristic Colonial style. If 
your stairs are white it will necessary to 
carpet them, and in that case hall should 
have the same. If the paper tan have a 
golden-brown filling with as many Oriental rugs 
as possible. If the tones of the paper deepen 
into mahogany a mahogany filling will be appro- 
priate. In either case the rugs must be rich in 
tones of mahogany, dull old-blue, and tan. With 
your grandfather’s clock for the stair landing, 
the antique table, and old-fashioned mirror, your 


as 


be 
the 


1s 


hall needs very little more furniture, with the 
exception of a few rush-bottom Chippendale 
chairs. 


The nursery must have no rugs, large or small, 
to trip up small feet. Matting and plain hard- 
wood floors are the most practical, but pos- 
sibly a little cold for children of two and four. 
I have seen nursery floors covered with denim 
thoroughly lined. It seemed very durable, clean, 
and warmer than a bare floor or matting. A 
soft old-blue cartridge-paper with either a Dutch 
frieze of windmills and sail-boats in blue and 
white, or an animal frieze with chickens, geese, 
or even cats, would gladden the childish heart. 
There are many fascinating friezes, both artistic 
and well drawn, especially adapted to nurseries. 

A smoking-room with a southwest exposure, 
Flemish-oak woodwork, and “ mission ” furniture, 
demands either a dark forest-green burlap or 
cartridge-paper, or a terra-cotta. With these one 
of the landscape friezes in l'art nouveau, or one 
of those particularly adapted to smoking-rooms, 
will be an addition. You can use the red rug 
here. 

The sitting-room, with its green Kirvan rug 
and yellow border, its green cartridge-paper and 


old mahogany furniture, leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, 

The dining-room with a Colonial-yellow striped 
paper will require a rug either in blue, brown, 
and yellow or in brown with tones of mahogany. 
With the mahogany furniture which you are to 
have some day the effect will be very pleasing. 

Considering now the difficult subject of cur- 
tains: In the dining-room, hall, and sitting- 
room have ruffled white net sash curtains draped 
at the middle sash. In the dining-room the inner 
curtain should be of English cretonne in tones 
of yellow, brown, and old-blue. In the hall 
either golden brown or mahogany raw-silk cur- 
tains will harmonize with the paper. In the 
sitting-room either silk, cretonne in wood browns, 
vellow, and green, or madras, an eéru ground 
with a green figure, will be suitable. Cover the 
upholstery either in the cretonne or in corduroys 
in green or tan. 

Java cloth, one of the Oriental cottons, would 
make an interesting and artistic curtain for the 
smoking-room. Let it be brilliant, either cardi- 
nal, green and écru in an Egyptian design, or 
red, green, blue, and écru. Let the curtains hang 
straight only to the sill, as in the other rooms. 

In the nursery a cotton with a Dutch design 
in old-blue and white, or one in colors corre- 
sponding with the frieze, whatever it may be, will 
be pretty. It is not necessary to have any cur- 
tains other than the shades in the nursery, and 
possibly that custom is a good one. 

The porti@éres between the sitting-room and 
hall and the dining-room and hall may be either 
golden-brown or leaf-green velour or Canterbury 
flax-cloth. That into the nursery should corre- 
spond. 


Liprary.—You do not tell me whether the two 
windows in your large library face north or 
south. If they face south, in consideration of 
your green and tan rug I should have a plain 
dark green paper. If they face north the paper 
should be either a golden tan or, if the room is 
very light, a soft light green. Let the inner 
curtains and porti@res be of a deep rich green 
rep, with sash curtains of écru net. Since your 
entire room is to be lined with books, very lit- 
tle more furniture is needed. Have a large sub- 
stantial reading-table of mahogany for the mid- 
dle of the room, with a brass lamp. Have a 
couch, with a small table and lamp at its head, 
several easy-chairs upholstered in greens and 
tans, and a few Oriental rugs in rich brown, 
terra-cotta, and green. Brighten the room with 
quaint bits of brass and copper. 
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he Yule-tide feast of love and happiness can 
have no greater enchantment than Nabisco 


Sugar Wafers, a Fairy Sandwich that sets 





merry hearts attune—a confection of subtle 
individuality and delightsome character, that is as much a 
part of Merry Christmas as a sunbeam is a part of Spring. 
You must have Nabisco Sugar Wafers to complete the 
glory of the Yule-tide feast. 


And when the evening shadows fall, and the logs are 
burning, bright with cheer, you should pass around Festino 
Almonds, that old and young, and those who are not so old 
and young, may ever remember and cherish the joys of the day. 
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ARKANSAS.—I am glad that the wistaria room 
pleased you. It would be very appropriate for 
your parlor just as it is described in the Sep- 
tember number of the Bazar. You should paint 
the woodwork white to carry out the delicate 
scheme. Green would harmonize with this room 
and would be much more suitable for the library 
than the wistaria scheme. Have either plain 
green hangings between the two rooms or, if you 
prefer the wistaria cretonne next the parlor, line 
them with green. The rug in the library should 
be very nearly, if not quite, like that in the par- 
lor. This will serve to draw the two rooms to- 
gether. Have a perfectly plain ingrain paper on 
the wall, and curtains of English cretonne in 
deep rich colors—green, brown, blue, and a golden 
tan. Cover some pieces of your furniture with 
the same material, and others with plain green, 
blue, or tan corduroy. Either mahogany or “ mis- 
sion” furniture will be appropriate—a large 
writing or library table, bookcases, easy-chairs, 
and a comfortable couch. 

I am afraid that the white burlap walls with 
the orange frieze would be too light for a dining- 
room with so many southern windows. How 
would you like a Dutch room—a plain gray- 
blue wall of either plain paper or burlap and a 
deep frieze of Dutch sail-boats and windmills in 
blue and white? The frieze should be dropped 
six inches from the ceiling and the cream ceil- 
ing brought down to it, as in the white dining- 
room to which you refer. 

The furniture may be either “ mission” or 
mahogany, preferably mahogany. Have the side- 
board and china-closets built in if possible. A 
dark blue rug and simple white net curtains 
should be used unless you prefer to have inner 
curtains. They should be of dark blue flax- 
cloth and the porti@res should be of the same. 

Burlap comes prepared for hanging upon the 
wall, so that any good paper-hanger can apply 
it. It is more expensive than paper at first, but 
in the end far less so, because it fades very lit- 
tle and can be painted any color desired if you 
wish to change the color scheme of the room. 
You can buy it in the color you desire or have 
it dyed or painted after it is hung, using the 
natural color. A greater variety of tones can be 
obtained in this way, and one more completely 
in harmony with the frieze or other furnishings. 

The paint in the dining-room and library 
should be cream white with egg-shell finish. 

Use Oriental rugs in dull rich tones in the 
hall, and stain the panelled woodwork either 
weathered oak or mahogany unless you would 
like to have white paint here also. Much de- 
pends upon the beauty of the grain of the wood. 
You may not wish to have it covered. 

The bedrooms should certainly have white 
paint. The northwest bedroom would be attract- 
ive with a pale green satin-stripe side wall and 
a goldenrod or yellow poppy frieze. Rugs should 
be in soft green or brown with tones of rich 
yellow combined with the other shades. 





DECORATION 


Let the north room have an all-over flower 
design in yellow and white, or possibly a chintz 
stripe. Use either white-enamel or mahogany 
furniture in both of these rooms. Have green 
and white tile paper in the bath-room and green 
and white cotton rugs. Cotton rugs are more 
appropriate for the bedrooms also. 

Colonial yellow with its white trimmings and 
green blinds is not new, but it is always attract- 
ive and wears well. Dark green with deep yellow- 
cream trimmings or a dark wood-brown stain 
with the yellow-cream trimmings is newer and 
equally pleasing. Much depends upon the gen- 
eral construction of the house, which you have 
not given to me. 


Mrs. R. L. W.—Your selection of papers is ex- 
cellent. Since you wish to keep your house sim- 
ple in its furnishings, hang the windows in the 
parlor, dining-room, and library with écru net 
softly draped. Madras with a simple figure 
to correspond with the color of the room is also 
attractive. Let them hang only to the sill. I 
would not drape the madras. If you have 
hard-wood floors get rugs in soft shades of red, 
green, and tan. Saxony rugs have very artistic 
colors and are very serviceable. If your floors 
are not of hard wood cover them either with a 
dark green ingrain filling or with lonely grass 
matting. If you prefer, have dark red filling 
with the red paper. The furniture in the par- 
lor with the red paper may be of black walnut 
with a soft dull wax finish. Several of the 
chairs must be upholstered, both back and seat, 
and there must be a davenport, also upholstered. 
Add to these pieces a table and lamp, and you 
have all that is required. Cover the chairs and 
davenport with tapestry in a rich red and tan, 
or some with dark red corduroy and others with 
tan. I would have the same kind of furniture 
in the hall—a table, possibly a settle, and some 
simple standard chairs. 

The dining-room in green should have “ mis- 
sion ” furniture in weathered oak, and the library 
up-stairs a mixture of “ mission” and green and 
brown wicker. Cover the upholstered pieces there 
with either corduroy, tapestry, or English cre- 
tonne in a mixture of green, blue, and tan. There 
should be a writing-table, several comfortable 
cozy chairs, a Morris chair, a couch, and one or 
two rocking-chairs of wicker. 

In the two bedrooms, the one with a poppy de- 
sign in soft green on a cream ground and the 
other with its dainty rosebud design, I should 
have white muslin curtains reaching to the sill, 
lapped at the top and draped at the middle sash. 
Brass beds and white-enamel dressing - tables, 
chiffoniers, and chairs will be as dainty and at- 
tractive as anything in both of the rooms. The 
colors may be carried out in the covers of dress- 
ing-tables and chiffoniers, possibly in cushions 
for the chairs and bed draperies, if you care to 
use them. Have mattings and Japanese or Tag 
rugs in green and white and pink and white. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


I. A. W.—The “ bonne femme” eurtain is very 
little used now-except in a formal city house. In 
these houses two other. curtains are used with 
the “ bonne femme ’’—a heayy inside drapery and 
another elaborate lace curtain hanging to the 
floor. The “bonne femme” seems to belong 
more appropriately to windows dressed in this 
way. The“ bonne femme” hangs next the glass, 
the. shade next, the lace curtain next, and the 
heayy drapery next the room. 

In ieee houses the accepted style at pres- 
ent is a ruffled and draped sash curtain of net 
next the glass, crossed at the top, and a heavy 
inside drapery hanging straight from the poles 
at the sides. A silk rep or armure or the more 
expensive silk damasks make beautiful inner 
draperies. Yours, of course, should be green. 

Since -your hall has a northern exposure, a 
golden-tan or yellow paper in two tones will be 
effective, the figure large or small, according to 
the size of the room. 


J. A.—You can stain your floor any color you 
desire by using the dyes prepared for that pur- 
pose. Oak, mahogany, and walnut are the ones 
usually preferred. A finish can then be applied, 
either wax or shellac. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to use a filler before these are applied. 

Very high windows, unless they extend to the 
floor, are shortened by allowing the curtains to 
hang only to the sill. I prefer to see all cur- 
tains, with the exception of sheer sash curtains, 
when two are used, hang in straight folds, al- 
though conditions sometimes make draping neces- 
sary. The combination of straight inner draper- 
ies and a sash curtain of net may bring about 
the effect you desire. 


FAIRLAWN.—I am very glad that you like the 
orange dining-room, but I cannot quite associate 
white walls with your Flemish-oak woodwork. 
As for its soiling qualities, the white burlap is 
enamelled so that it can be washed. With the 
oak woddwork it would be preferable to have a 
darker paper or burlap. How would you like 
shades of yellow and golden brown in the two 
rooms, library and dining-room?—yellow in the 
library, since it has no windows, deepening to a 
golden brown or leather color in the dining-room. 
Japanese grass-cloth is beautiful in tones of 
brown. You could unite with this either a land- 
scape frieze in yellow and golden brown, with 
some green, or you might possibly find a fruit 
frieze in these colors. The library should be a 
rich yellow or golden tan, not so light that it 
would lose all character in the evening when the 
electricity is turned on. It should also have a 
red glow to make it harmonize with the ma- 
hogany woodwork. A plain paper or burlap is 
preferable in a library, combined with books and 
pictures. The porti@res should be of plain golden 
brown, either velour_or one of the flax-cloths re- 
sembling burlap, only softer in texture. 

The parlor and reception-room should either 
blend or contrast agreeably, since they open so 
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closely with the large are. It would be prefer- 
able to have them the same, but Since the parlor 
is light and the reception-room dark, it would 
be difficult to find a color suitable for both. 
Green is very appropriate for the parlor, but too 
dark for the reception-room, unless the light from 
the window in the parlor is sufficiently strong to 
light both rooms. If it is quite bright the green 
could be used, brightening up the Teception-room 
with a golden-tan frieze and yellow: furnishings. 
If not, a cream damask paper would be attractive 
united with the mahogany in the reception-room, 
using green in the furnishings to make it har- 
monize with the parlor. Terra-cotta wilites“yery 
well with mahogany and would be very attractive 
im the parlor if you prefer it to the green” In 
that case I would use the cream by all migans 
in the reception-room. Portiéres should be of 
velour, green with the green walls, or terra-cotta 
with the terra-cotta walls. The chamber on the 
west must be very light with so many windows. 
A tapestry design in old-blue with a touch of 
green, old Oriental yellow, or both, would. be 
suitable. The chamber back of that will require 
a light paper, either a flower paper in yellow on a 
cream ground, a cream side wall with a chrysan- 
themum or goldenrod frieze, or one of the dainty 
chintz stripes. 

No material for curtains stands washing as 
well as cream net, although madras will retain 
its colors for some time if it is a good quality. 
Raw silk would be very artistic—yellow for the 
dining-room and green for the living-room. It 
would not soil quickly, and, since there is no 
brilliant light, would hold its color. Let the cur- 
tains hang only to the siil. I would prefer the 
cream net or dotted swiss in the bedrooms. 


HoLuisTerR.—A very appropriate color for your 
northwest parlor with its walnut and weathered- 
oak furniture is brown ochre, a color similar. to 
that of new leather. The paper may be in differ- 
ent tones of this color, and the upholstery may 
run the gamut of yellows and browns with this 
as a key-note. The woodwork should be stained 
either walnut or weathered oak, and the rug 
should combine the rich browns with a touch of 
Indian red. The curtains may be of Oriental 
madras in these tones, and the portiéres of dark 
red-brown. 

The sitting-room opening from this room with 
windows toward the west may have a plain 
sage-green paper. The woodwork may be the 
same as that in the parlor. Either a perfectly 
plain moss-green Wilton rug will be appropriate 
or Oriental rugs in tones of green and brown. 
The upholstery may be of tapestry or French 
cretonne with blended tones of green, brown, and 
yellow. The curtains here also should be of 
madras with a green figure or, if you prefer, of 
the French cretonne, with an inner curtain of 
net next the glass. 

You can get charming effects as I have de- 
scribed if the colors are well chosen and harmon- 
ize properly. These colors will be restful. 
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A 1905 Calendar 


} | For the Home that Baby Rules 


The newest Calendar idea for 1905 is the Resinol Art Calendar, in which the 
baby queen or king of the household has first interest. 

By a unique arrangement it becomes, in addition to the usual Calendar, a 
perfect diary of baby’s early years, its beautifully illustrated pages depicting 
different incidents of child life, with spaces for all of baby’s ‘‘ sayings and doings.”’ 
It will record the date of the stork’s visit; the date of the first tooth; the first 
childish word, and the many happenings so dear to the mother’s heart. 

The Calendar is made up of six handsome designs, 8 x 15 inches, reproduced in 
all the delicate coloring of the original paintings—printed in 12 colors. 

The color designs and drawings are the work of Maud Humphrey, the cele- 
brated artist whose pictures are noted for the realistic portrayal of child life. The 
Calendar is a production of the highest art of printing. Its equal cannot be 
purchased in the stores for less than two dollars. 


| You Can Get It FREE 


Send us two wrappers taken from Resinol Soap, and the Calendar will be sent 
postpaid. The soap retails at leading druggists for 25 cents a cake. Another way 
to procure the Calendar is by sending one wrapper and 15 cents in stamps or coin. 
Or, we will send the Calendar postpaid on receipt of 40 cents, and include with it 
one cake of Resinol Soap. 

e are making this splendid offer this year in order to familiarize more people 
with Resinol Soap. It is the ideal skin soap, and in addition to its remarkable 
healing qualities feeds and nourishes the skin, creating and maintaining a clear 
° complexion. For the daily use of adult or baby it is unequaled. Resinol Soap 
keeps the baby clean, sweet and healthy. From its extreme purity it is the safest 
soap to use in all skin affections, its action being particularly grateful to allay 
inflammation in cases of eczema, or any rash common to babyhood. 

The Calendar is in every way an art work, an ornament to the nursery, or any 
ug room in the home. 


It is advisable to make your application early, as the demand for them is very 
great. Address Dept. K 


RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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M. H. Y.—For the chicken salad, cut all the 
meat from a cold boiled chicken. Cut into neat 
dice, rejecting all bits of skin. Measure the 
meat in a cup, and allow half as much crisp 
celery cut into bits as you have chicken. Mix 
together and moisten with one part vinegar and 
three parts salad oil. Season with salt and white 
pepper, and set in the ice-box while you prepare 
the mayonnaise dressing. 

Into a chilled soup-plate break the yolk of one 
egg. On this squeeze six or eight drops of lemon 
juice, and with a silver fork stir with a rotary 
motion. Begin at once to put in the salad oil, 
first a few drops at a time, then adding it in 
larger quantities as the mixture thickens. Sea- 
son with salt and a pinch of Cayenne. Put in 
a cup of the oil, then thin with enough vinegar 
or lemon juice to suit the taste. 

Line a salad-bowl with crisp lettuce leaves, 
put in the salad, and cover this with the thick 
mayonnaise. Garnish with pieces of hard-boiled 
egg and with stoned and halved olives. 

For the French dressing put into a small bowl 
a saltspoonful of salt, half as much pepper, one 
tablespoonful of vinegar, and three generous ta- 
blespoonfuls of the best salad oil. Beat steadily 
until the oil and vinegar are thoroughly blended. 
If you will rub the inside of the bowl with a 
clove of garlic before making the dressing it will 
add a piquancy to the flavor. Or beat into the 
dressing a heaping teaspoonful of finely chopped 
chives. 

I think the bread you mention must be that 
made with a potato sponge. To make eight 
small loaves, boil four white potatoes and, while 
hot, mash them. Beat into them a tablespoon- 
ful of lard and one of granulated sugar, and 
moisten with three cups of lukewarm water, 
stirring this in gradually, and working the po- 
tatoes perfectly smooth. Rub through a colan- 
der, then add a pint of sifted flour. Have ready 
a half-eake of compressed yeast that has been 
dissolved in four tablespoonfuls of water, and 
stir it into the potato mixture. This is the 
sponge, which should be set in a bread-raiser 
with a perforated top, or in a bowl covered with 
a towel, and left in a warm room for five or 
six hours, or until light. When it is light and 
there are bubbles on top it is ready to use. Have 
sifted in a bowl two quarts and a pint of flour 
and a tablespoonful of salt. Make a hollow in 
the centre of this and work the sponge gradually 
into it. Begin with a wooden spoon, then use 
the hands. Turn upon a floured board and knead 
hard for fifteen minutes. If too stiff add a lit- 
tle lukewarm water. 

Return the dough to the bread-raiser and set 
to rise as before. When it has risen to twice its 
original size put it back on the board and knead 
again for five minutes. Separate into loaves 
and knead each of these for from three to five 
minutes. Set in bread-pans, throw a cloth over 
all, and let them rise for an hour longer, then 
bake in a steady oven. 
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To make a salad of Bar-le-Duc jelly and cream 
cheese, frozen, rub Philadelphia cream cheese to a 
soft paste with rich cream, then beat it up very 
light with whipped cream. Last of all whip in 
the Bar-le-Due jelly and turn into a freezer. 
Freeze as you would a mousse, without turn- 
ing—that is, pack it in ice and salt. 


J. F. D—To make ten gallons of temperance 
punch, or tea punch, make twenty-six quarts of 
strong tea, allowing four teaspoonfuls of Ceylon 
tea to each quart of boiling water. Let it stand 
for ten minutes after it is made, then strain off 
the liquid from the leaves. When the tea is cold, 
put a large lump of ice in a punch-bowl and pour 
m the tea. To each quart of the tea allow a 
pint of Apollinaris-water, or other good mineral 
water, a heaping cup of granulated sugar, and 
six tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Mix all these 
ingredients together and keep in a cold place, 
filling up the bowl with this punch and the iee, 
as it is used. A handful of mint leaves on the 
surface of the punch is a pleasant addition te the 
flavor, or other fruits-may be cut up and added. 


I. W.—To prepare stuffed peppers, cut off the 
stems from the green peppers, then carefully cut 
off the tops. With a sharp slender knife remove 
all seeds and white membrane. Lay the empty 
peppers in a pan, cover with boiling water, and 
stand for several hours, or until the water is 
cold. This process takes away the hot taste that 
is actually painful to sensitive lips and tongues. 
Drain the peppers. Make a forcemeat of two 
parts minced chicken or lamb or veal and one 
part minced ham. Add a third as much fine 
bread crumbs as you have meat. Season to taste 
and moisten with a savory gravy or soup stock. 
Fill the peppers with this mixture, having on the 
top of each pepper a layer of crumbs sprinkled 


with salt and dotted with bits of butter. Stand 
the peppers side by side in a bake-pan. Pour 
about them a quarter-inch of soup stock. Cook 


for twenty minutes, or until tender, basting fre- 
quently. When done, stand on a heated dish, 
thicken the gravy left in the pan, and pour it 
about the base of the peppers. 


Miss M. W. M.—To prepare ordinary barley 
for infants’ food, cover four tablespoonfuls of 
the washed grain with cold water and soak for 
eight or ten hours. Stir this into a generous 
quart of cold water, put into a double boiler, and 
boil steadily for four and a half hours, occa- 
sionally adding a little boiling water as the mix- 
ture thickens. It should be reduced to a little 
over a pint of the liquid. Strain through a bit 
of boiled cheese-cloth, and set away to cool. When 
cold it will be in the form of a jelly. This ous | 
be thinned with hot water and given as a gruel, 
or thinned with plain milk or pasteurized milk, 
as the age of the baby demands. Add a pinch of 
salt before using, as you will find this makes the 
gruel more palatable. 























Christmas, the season of good cheer—of feasting 
and happiness. Nothing will taste so good to you 
on Christmas Day as Libby’s famaus plum pudding. 
) Quickly prepared—easy to serve—wholesome to eat. 


Libby's Faver Food Products 


such as Potted Tongue, Melrose Paté, Cottage Loaf, 
Soups, Veal Loaf, etc., are sold by grocers 
everywhere. Insist on Libby’s. 


Our booklet, “Good Things to Eat,” sent free on request. 
Send five 2c stamps for Libby’s Big Atlas of the orld, 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, 
Chicago 
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The dainty cake, 

The white and flaky tea biscuit, 

The sweet and tender hot griddle cake, 
The light-and delicate crust, ., 

“The finely flavored waffle and /muffia, 
The crisp and delicious doughaut, f ic 
The white, sweet, nutritious bree 
Delightful to the taste and always’ 








Royal Baking Powder is_made 
from PURE GRAPE CREAM OF | 
TARTAR and is absolutely free 
from lime, alum and ammonia. | 











Baking powders made 
from alum cause dyspepsia. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 














